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A NEW VENTURE 
in STUDENT JOURNALISM 


The combination in this issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN and FAR HORIZONS is 
not a merger merely---it represents the deliberate faith of the two Editorial Committees, 
shared and approved by the Administrative Committees of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment and of the National Council of Student Christian Associations, that the Christian 
message and mission for our time can only be expressed adequately as it is expressed 
unitedly. This new magazine carries forward the traditions, and we hope the friendships 
of the old; it bravely enters the new era ready to do its share in the hard thinking, the 
courageous living, which being a Christian Movement involves for us all. 





The Intercollegian 
and Far Horizons 


This magazine is intended for students who think or There is no genuine interest today—beyond pure self- 
want to, and for faculty and others who are not beyond interest—which is not a world interest. Though several 
the concerns of students. It aims to be critical and fear- nationalisms and many other forms of provincial thinking 
less, retaining a sense of humor and believing passionately are laying renewed claims upon us all, the intelligent per- 
in the desire and ability of the present student generation son sees that the human race is in one boat. The intelli- 
to build a better world. gent Christian person sees this—plus. He sees that boat 


already sunk in the tides of world-life unless enough men, 
irrespective of geography, work together with one another 
and with the Christlike God to revolutionize the personal- 


Every issue brings to you: news of live campus tssues 
articles by men and women you'd go a hundred miles to 
hear—student opinion from a hundred campuses and news , , nian! 2 
from the four corners of the student world—time-saver social lite of — He sees Foreign oa Rot as = 
book reviews—up to the moment “departments.” optional project of a white man’s churc h but as the other 
three-fourths’ of the world community of Christians. If 
any mission has not made this change from a white man’s 
project to a part of the world community, he sees that it 
must. All missions that have made the change, he feels 
to be part of himself as his own body is part of himself. 


Religion and Life; Politics, Campus and National; Sex; 
Athletics: Fraternities: how to reconstruct the world’s 
frayed economic texture—these are some of the topics you 

who want to think—will find discussed in this magazine 
of student expression 


Therefore this joint magazine: to reflect and to help create, at the intellectual level 
of students, the one corporate Christian life of the world, from the dormitory of the 
American college to the pit of the Johannesburg coal mine. 


WHO EDITS THIS “NEW VENTURE”? 


All of us! For, building on the practices of the past, the new magazine will enlist the codperation of friends, critics, 
alumni, readers, students in every corner of America and around the world to help determine what it has to say. But 
of course there must be an Editorial Committee and staff which, when fully formed, will be exceedingly representative 


and will provide for full student participation. In the meantime this issue is being published by the following editorial 
committees of the two magazines: 


A. R. Etuiott, Editor; RAYMOND P. Currier, Editor; G. W. SCHNEIDER, Executive Edito 





THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZONS; issued monthly, October to May. inclusive Printed at Third and Reily Streets, Harrisburg, 
Pa Editorial and General Offices 47 Madison Avenue, New York. Yearly Subscription, $1.00, foreign postage included 
ENTERED as Seconp-Crass Marter May 11, 1931, at the post office at Harrisburg, Pa.. under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing 
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More than a Merger... 


BEGINNING with this issue Far Horizons and 
THe INTERCOLLEGIAN are to be published as a single 
magazine. This is far more than a merging of two 
it is a concrete evidence that the two edi- 
torial committees and the Movements which they rep- 
resent have come to believe that the message of the 
Christian movement among students can be expressed 
at many points with greater fidelity and effectiveness 
ona united basis. The new magazine will be devoted to 
all aspects of the student Christian cause. It will con- 
tinue the traditions of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN as the 
literary expression of the varied concerns of the Stu- 
dent Christian Associations. It will preserve the em- 
phasis of Far Horizons upon the world-wide tasks 
of the Christian Church. It will seek to demonstrate 
the essential unity of the Christian message and mis- 
sion for our day at home, abroad, on the campus, and 
in personal Christian living. It will stand as a prac- 
tical evidence of the spiritual existence of a united 
Student Christian Movement in this country without 
at this stage committing the Movements it represents 
to any particular organizational pattern. It will rec- 
ognize our participation in the life and work of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 


magazines ; 
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To our many friends and collaborators we extend an 
earnest invitation to continue with us in this new ven- 
ture. We look forward to this next period of fellow- 
ship with you with zest and courage. We shall wel- 
come your suggestions, your criticisms, and when we 
warrant them, your commendation and support. 

The historical “roots” of the present magazine go 
into deep sub-soil; it was in 1878 that the College 
Bulletin, a modest two-page affair edited by Luther 
Wishard of Princeton, appeared on the scene to carry 
the news of the Movement from college to college. Five 
years later, in 1883, a larger medium was needed and the 
Intercollegian began its career—just fifty-one years ago, 
From 1913 to 1918 the North American Student, edited 
by George Irving, was published by the Council of 
North American Movements representing the Y. M. C. 
A., Y. W. C. A. and §. V. M. of both Canada and the 
United States. Then in 1918 the Jntercollegian reap- 
peared with David Porter as editor. Two years later 
the Student Volunteer Movement Bulletin was begun. 
In 1930 the Bulletin expanded into Far Horizons. Now 
in 1934 The Intercollegian and Far Horizons join 
forces for a new advance. It is a great tradition. We 
go forward humbly but nevertheless proudly. 


3 
New Moves Toward Unity . . . 





FURTHER moves toward building a unified Student 
Christian Movement will be made in several of the 
June conferences. We are greatly encouraged by the 
temper of the discussions so far. The primary concern 
in every case has seemed to be for the discovery of a 
Christian purpose and for concerted Christian action, 
with all questions of organizational structure resolutely 
relegated to secondary consideration. This is a good 
omen. There is no sense in trying to achieve unity 
unless we have some thing supremely worth saying and 
doing together. But on that basis the answer in several 
fields is unmistakable: we do have a Christian mes- 
sage and a Christian task which necessitates unity; we 
must go forward together. We prophesy that this grow- 
ing sense of urgency will issue in definite plans in at 
least three areas for bringing together men and women 
from all kinds of campus Christian groups into one 
unified Christian Movement. 

To our view it is most fortunate that in this new 
thrust toward a unified Student Christian Movement 
there is not the slightest hint of coercion or regimenta- 
tion. It is assumed that campuses will vary widely in 
the way they organize their Christian forces. Fellow- 
ship in the new Movement will be on the basis of 
choice, each local group deciding whether it wishes to 





participate in this more inclusive fellowship and not 
on the basis of conformity to constitutional standards. 
Similarly there is no desire to coerce or hurry those 
sections of the country which see no need for a union 
of their collegiate Christian forces. Any attempt to 
create a movement along other lines would be foreign 
alike to the present situation in higher education and 
to the best traditions of the Student Movement itself. 

There is increasing evidence that the Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A. and the churches look upon these new de- 
velopments with favor and stand ready to cooperate. 
It is clear that whole-hearted participation in the crea- 
tion and maintenance of the united student movement 
will give these institutions a larger influence in the col- 
leges and universities than would be possible on any 
other basis. Goodwill always is more important than 
good organization; moreover it is a surer guarantee 
of reciprocity with the student field than any type of 
formal or legal control. 

Perhaps the recent experience of China will help 
point the way for the creation of new but even closer 
working relations between the Student Movement and 
its “parent bodies” in this country. There in response 
to quite similar developments among students the Na- 
tional Convention of the Y. M. C. A. voted “to give 
full support to the Student Christian Movement as an 
inclusive movement, self-controlled, student initiated, 
with freedom of development, uniting men and women 
students, sweeping over organizational lines. The 
Y. M. C. A. must devote itself to building up such a 
movement as a natural fulfillment of its historic task.” 
We are grateful for several fine illustrations that as 
legal and constitutional control and relationship may 
diminish, vital relationship of the most creative sort 
may so be created and maintained as to make a closer 
relation with the general Association Movement a real 
promise. 

B 


Reaction to Fragmentation . . . 


FOR many years certain forces—chiefly the physical 
sciences and economic interdependence — have been 
driving the human race into unity. But within the last 
three years or less, this unity has begun to be broken 
up again into small vortices: a dozen fierce national- 
isms and many embittered camps on both the right and 
left of the class war. This new phenomenon invites 
everyone calling himself Christian to ask himself two 
questions: To this contradiction of a world newly 
shattered within the very matrix of unity can there be 
an integral, world-wide, corporate Christian reaction? 
If so, what is it? These perhaps too broad questions 
can be made more exact by subdivision: Can all Chris- 
tians agree on any “message” to the people of so dis- 
traught a civilization? What might that “message” 
be—what ideas must compose it, what language could 
it be phrased in, or what action (such as a change in the 
form of society) would be necessary to embody it? 
Is anything approaching a World Church possible ?—a 
single community of Christians throughout the world, 
as clear in their objectives, as united in their solidarity, 


as practical in their proposals to mankind as the com- 
munists? How might such a Church come into being? 
\Vould it rise out of the present churches or would it 
have to rise in spite of them? How should it be fos- 
tered? By steps taken here in the United States? by 
missions? by “native” churches? by agencies and tech- 
niques quite other than any of these? or how? Many 
conferences and discussions have been held in recent 
years on pieces of the superstructure of this subject— 
on peace, disarmament, missions, socialism and the like 

-which have been unqualifiedly valuable; but the fact 
remains that few if any have been held upon the base 
itself. We wonder if student thought everywhere is 
not ready to reéxamine the base. In different sections 
of the country or in individual campuses could a fair 
number of students be called together for small, very 
thoughtful Institutes on a subject that might be phrased 
“An Integral Christian Reaction to a Fragmented 
World’? We believe they could, by individuals or 
groups with even a moderate amount of concentrated 
personal interest. We should like to hear from many 
readers what they think of this proposal for their own 
’34-’35 programs. 

* 


Leisure ... 


STUDENT ingenuity this summer will have a free 
fling, since for many the usual summer occupation, or 
lack of it, will be changed radically. This doubtless 
should be considered one of the values in an otherwise 
dark depression picture. For one thing the tales of 
summer adventures, always interesting providing they 
are not continued beyond the Ides of October, are 
bound to be as rich in variety as frequently they are in 
content. It is to be hoped that a considerable group of 
students, both men and women, will take advantage of 
the summer’s leisure to gain personal experience with 
the human side of the present economic collapse. No 
one, literally, will be in a position this summer where 
this kind_of exploration will not be possible. New 
continents in the urgent areas of human relations and 
social problems await discovery as really as the new 
lands beyond the geographical frontiers of yesterday. 
And it is extremely doubtful if ever they will be 
claimed for the common good of mankind save as men 
and women of enlightenment gain personal experience 
with the problem where it exists and come to know 
and to feel it in intimate terms of personal friendship 
with those most acutely affected. It will be worth 
more than a lifetime in college for students who use 
their ingenuity either on their own or through some 
social agency in this direction this summer. 

Fortunately such opportunities are available in con- 
siderable number. The New York Social Service 
Group, the school for Christian leaders at Union Semi- 
nary, industrial groups at Pittsburgh, Cinicinnati and 
elsewhere, rural rehabilitation projects in the southern 
mountains, all provide an unusual opportunity for stu- 
dents who would “make their summer count” both in 
experience and service.* 





* The editors will gladly supply further information on request. 
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CAN RELIGION 
CHANGE LIFE? 


Latin America offers 
North America some 
answers 


By JOHN A. MACKAY 


THE setting is ix Lima, Peru, at an early morning 
breakfast in the local Y. M. C. A. The time is the 
month of April, 1933. I had just finished giving a 
brief, informal talk upon a religious theme, when an 
old friend addressed to me the following question: 
“Tell me,” he said, “are you implying, by what you 
have said, that religion can change life?” 

Let us look at the questioner, before we consider his 
question. He is a remarkable man. In his blood flows 
not a drop of Spanish or foreign blood. Of purest 
Inca stock, he is Peru’s leading archeologist, and the 
greatest living authority on pre-Inca civilization. Among 
his academic honors is a degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity. “Let me explain,” he continued, “why I have 
put this question. I have come, as you know, from a 
primitive community in the Andes. In that remote 
Andean village I have known simple Indian folk who 
are more honorable, more reliable, more moral in every 
way than many people of my acquaintance in this city 
and elsewhere, who profess religion and call them- 
selves Christians. What I want to know, particularly,” 
he added—in his voice was a note of pathos and a sug- 
gestion that he was giving expression to a personal 
problem—“is whether religion can so influence a man 
as to enable him to overcome his passions and stand up 
in the face of temptation.” 

[ am not interested at the moment in dealing with 
the answer I gave to that question. I am interested 
in the question itself, “Can religion change life?” That 
is the question of questions. It is the question to 
which the Christian Church must give an answer, the 
question to which her missionary activity should be the 
answer. This is a question which is beginning to seethe 
in the depths of the South American soul, and quite 
different answers are being given to it. 

“The philosophers,” said Karl Marx, “have been 
engaged up to the present in trying to explain the 
world. The real problem is to change it.” A passion 
to change things is one of the most authentic notes of 
our time. The other is a yearning for a faith. The 
generation of youth that is coming is a generation that 
wants to be possessed by a faith, in order that they 
may possess the earth—by changing it. 


A New Question About Life 


Let it be observed to begin with that this question of 
my friend was a totally new question about life, on the 
lips of a cultured South American. To appreciate that 
fact is to understand one of the most revolutionary 
transformations which is going on in the depths of the 
South American spirit. In the cultural tradition of 
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that continent life has been something to be studied or 
something to be enjoyed, but never something to be 
changed. One of the thinkers who exercised the deep- 
est influence in the South American culture of the past 
few generations was Ernest Renan. Said Renan once, 
“I would not want the world to be reformed. A re- 
formed world would be so much less interesting.” 
Life’s tragic drama was for this Frenchman, who hel- 
lenized the figure of Jesus, no more than an object of 
interest, a mere theatre spectacle. Educated South 
Americans have been tremendously interested in life, 
but generally from the spectator’s or the politician’s 
viewpoint. They have not as a rule identified them- 
selves with life as something to be redeemed, to be 
changed. To take sides on a religious or moral issue 
was to become “‘sectarian.” It destroyed the breadth 
and detachment necessary for the truly cultured man. 
The chief symbol of this attitude in the thought of 
South America is Enrique Rodo, the author of that 
exquisite little book Ariel, now available in English. 

On the other hand, South Americans have had a 
passion for expressing life, for enjoying the whole 
gamut of vital sensations. To many things human, they 
have applied an esthetic rather than an ethical criterion. 
Passions could be sated to the uttermost, provided that 
in doing so norms of esthetic beauty were not violated 
or a scandal produced. In the life philosophy of such 
a character as Lord Wotton, in that famous novel of 
Oscar Wilde, The Picture of Dorian Gray, we have an 
expression of the traditional South American attitude. 
Said Lord Wotton to his young and guileless friend, 
Dorian, ‘Express all the rich life that is in you and 
mind you, I never interfere with what charming people 
do.” He meant to say, “If you can sin charmingly you 
can sin utterly.” Anyone who knows South American 
life intimately is aware how very little part the idea 
of self discipline has played in it, and how foreign to 
it is the conception of male chastity. But here was a 
man who was asking whether human life and human 
nature could be basically changed, and changed by the 
power of religion. 


A New Question About Religion 


In the second place, my friend was asking a new 
question about religion. In South American society 
and tradition religion has not ordinarily been con- 
ceived of as having anything to do with life. It has 
been a thing apart. It has been a matter of dogma 
and of ceremony, a purely conventional affair, an atti- 
tude of mind, thought natural to women and probably 
helpful in the education of children, but neither intel- 
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lectually respectable nor socially useful. Between reli- 
gion and life in South America a great gulf has yawned, 
a bottomless chasm. In the existence of that chasm 
lies the spiritual tragedy of the continent. It has not 
generally been considered necessary that a religious man 
should be a good man, while people who became passion- 
ately interested in human problems have never looked 
towards religion either for guidance to choose an end 
or for strength to achieve it. 

Do we want to know how complete the disseverance 
has been between religion and life in Latin American 
countries? Said a young Peruvian student to me once 

a young man who in the early days of my life in 
Peru was the president of the Student Federation of 
his country, the leader in one of the finest and most 
self-sacrificing schemes of university extension I have 
known, one who devoted all his spare time to the edu- 
cation of the masses—“You don’t know,” said _ he, 
“what it costs me to say ‘God.’ Why, that name is so 
associated in my mind with institutions and people and 
attitudes which I abhor, that for me to say ‘God’ is to 
experience a sensation of nausea in my mouth.” He 
was at that time a disciple of another great Peruvian 
who had said, “It would seem as if God handed politics 
over to men and reserved religion for himself.” 

Take another example which uncovers the eerie 
depths of this abyss. When an ordinary Argentine 
citizen wants to say about somebody that he is a poor, 
bedraggled human, an almost subhuman type—a “poor 
beggar”—a “poor devil”—what he says is, “He is a 
poor Christ”—‘Es un pobre Cristo.” Do we realize 
the tragedy of that? In a country with nearly four 
centuries of Christian tradition behind it and at a time 
in which in other parts of the world people who are not 
Christians, yet acknowledge that the personality of 
Jesus Christ is a symbol of human strength and beauty, 
Christ is still only “the poor Christ.”’ 

To understand fully how such a terrible phrase 
could have been coined, it would be necessary to study 
the history of popular Christianity in Latin America 
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and at the same time the philosophy of Spanish and 
Spanish-American religion. “The Christ of my land,” 
says the great Unamuno in one of his essays, “is earth, 
earth, earth, earth. This Christ is the immortalization 
of death, He is death’s eternity. This Christ will never 
rise. Oh Christ of heaven,” he groans at the end, “re- 
deem us from the Christ of earth.” This is the tragedy 
of popular religion in Latin America, that Christ has 
never been truly associated with life. At most, he is 
linked to life’s dawn as a child in his mother’s arms, 
or to life’s last ebbing moments in dying agony on a 
cross. But the man of Galilee has never spoken, nor 
yet the Risen One who was dead. 

Do we wonder that in so many parts of the continent, 
progressive men have little use for religion or even 
for the personality or teachings of Jesus Christ? <A 
few years ago a brilliant Argentine woman, a leading 
member of the socialist party in Buenos Aires, was ex- 
pelled from the party because in a public speech she 
made enthusiastic reference to Jesus Christ and dared 
to present his teachings as having great implications for 
the building of character and of society. 


Religion as the Enemy 

It is in modern Mexico, however, that we see the 
full violence of reaction against religion. A new phe- 
nomenon has presented itself in Mexico, a phenomenon 
hitherto unknown in the western world, the appearance 
of a militantly anti-religious spirit, as distinguished 
from a traditional anti-clerical spirit, in high official 
circles. We may have realized that outside Soviet 
Russia there is no more determined drive against reli- 
gion than that which is found in Mexico today. That 
new totalitarian state, unlike Germany and Italy, and 
like Soviet Russia which has become its chosen model, 
has set itself to blot out religious sentiment from the 
life of the nation. Starting from the assumption that 
religion is an unmitigated evil, a scientifically unjusti- 
fied and a socially degenerating influence, Mexico has 
taken up the cudgels against it. One by one, the states 
of the republic are restricting the number of ministers 
of religion who may legally function. In the Federal 
District of Mexico, one representative of each religion 
or sect is permitted for every 50,000 inhabitants. In 
another state, that of Vera Cruz, it is one for every 
100,000 inhabitants. In the State of Tabasco, the 
state which the official nominee for the presidency of 
the republic at the next election called enthusiastically 
“the laboratory of the Mexican Revolution,” there has 
not been for the last ten years a minister of any reli- 
gion within its borders. No religious services of any 
kind are allowed. One of the effective means adopted 
to get rid of all priests and pastors was to levy upon 
each one a monthly tax of 180 Mexican pesos, which at 
par would amount to some 90 American dollars. In 
another Mexican state the minister or the priest is 
taxed thirty-six pesos a month while the local doctor is 
taxed only five. The underlying idea is, of course, that 
ministers of religion are pure parasites, that they are 
essentially antisocial and the enemies of human welfare. 
In all probability, ere the present year is out, a project 

(Turn to page 9.) 
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MAKE CHRISTIANITY 


COME TRUE! 


° 


“Is Christianity true? Millions 
ask that question and the answer 


will never be in words. It must 
be in deeds.” 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


MANY people find it difficult to believe in Christianity. 
They picture Christianity as a creed, a set of settled 
propositions, concerning which they have to decide 
whether or not it is credible. When, then, they do not 
find it credible, they think that ends the matter and 
say, often wistfully, that they cannot believe in Chris- 
tianity. 

Surely, there is a radical mistake somewhere in that 
picture of what Christianity is all about. Let us at the 
start put the case bluntly. Christianity is primarily 
something to be done. It is not first of all a finished set 
of propositions to be accepted; it is first of all an un- 
finished task to be completed. It is a way of thinking 
about life and living life to be wrought out personally 
and socially on earth. The question to be asked about 
it is not simply, Is it true? but, Can we ever in this 
world make it come true? not simply, Is it credible? 
but, Is it possible? 


Ideas Are Important 


So blunt a statement of the case may well call out 
the protest that, after all, Christianity does involve 
ideas, doctrines, truths, which must be believed if the 
Christian task is to be Christian. To be sure it does. 
A full-face photograph and a profile are not contradic- 
tory, and because today we are talking about the full- 
face view of this matter we are not denying the profile. 
Of course, the Christian task to be done is associated 
with Christian ideas to be believed. Many people, how- 
ever, are living spiritually arid and pointless lives be- 
cause they never have put the Christian task first and 
then seen the Christian ideas as instruments in its ac- 
complishment. 

If any one is fearful that thus we may belittle Chris- 
tian truth, consider science. Nobody would suspect 
Nevertheless, science also 
is a deed to be done and every idea is an instrument 
for a task. Could steamships cross the seas? Men 
theoretically said, No: no ship could carry coal enough 
to stoke its engines across the Atlantic. That disputed 
matter never could have been settled in debate alone. 
The crossing of the ocean by steam was an enterprise 
not simply to be thought out but to be worked out. 

Could men fly? 


science of minimizing ideas. 


Leonardo da Vinci dreamed it long 
ago and throughout the succeeding centuries of debate 
that same thing could have been said which we just 
have said about Christianity. The question was not 
simply, Are the ideas of aviation true? but, Can we ever 
make them come true? 

Of course, yellow fever was stopped by a process 
involving ideas. Nevetheless, there is a man still living 
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in this country, permanently invalided because long ago 
he deliberately and courageously let himself be bitten 
by a mosquito to find out what really did cause yellow 
fever and hence how to stop it. Science is not simply 
ideas to be accepted but deeds to be done. 

In no realm can anybody understand the full meaning 
of an idea until he sees it as a means of getting some- 
thing done. Many minds are in confusion because they 
never have thought of Christianity in those terms. Is 
Christianity true ?—they have debated that without end, 
but not, Is it something that we can make come true? 


Tasks That Wait 

We well may start facing this issue by looking at the 
world about us with its tremendous problems—like 
war. Do you know the oldest historic monument on 
earth? Take camels and go out into the Sinaitic Pe- 
ninsula down the valleys where the Pharaohs’ turquoise 
mines used long ago to be. You will see it carved there 
yet on the great rock face, the oldest known historic 
monument on earth. It is a Pharaoh with uplifted 
weapon about to crush the skull of an Asiatic captive 
forced to his knees before him. That was thirty-four 
centuries before Christ; and now, nineteen centuries 
after Christ, with weapons more terrific than any Pha- 
raoh could have dreamed, we are at it still. 

Or consider the tragic human consequences of our 
economic life, organized around self-interest. 
Markham put it in a quatrain: 


Edwin 


“Two things,” said Kant, “fill me with breathless awe: 

The starry heaven and the moral law.” 

But I know a thing more awful and obscure— 

The long, long patience of the plundered poor. 
See, then, this present world on one side, with its tragic 
human problems, and, on the other, see Christ and what 
he stood for—his standards of character, his ideals of 
brotherhood, his method of love, his belief in the victory 
of righteousness. What is the towering question rising 
out of that contrast? Surely, not first of all, Are 
Christ’s ideas theoretically credible? but, Are they in a 
world like this possible? not simply, Are they true? 
but, Can we make them come true? 


Certainly Practical 


In saying this we are getting back to the first impres- 
sion which Jesus made upon his hearers. Of all per- 
sonalities who have swayed the thought of humankind, 
none could have been less speculative and theoretical 
than Jesus. Nobody ever met him and went away 
thinking that he had been faced with a theoretical prob- 
lem. Moreover, the reason for that is plain: every ele- 
ment in Jesus’ teaching is livable. Read the Sermon on 





the Mount and note that each element in his teaching 
can be tried out in life: brotherliness, cherishing no 
inward hate—that is livable; purity which even in 
thought respects womanhood—that is livable; sincerity, 
so that a man’s “Yea” needs no oath, his word as good 
as his bond—that is livable; malice toward none, char- 
ity for all, and kindness which unostenatiously helps its 
fellows, the right hand not knowing what the left hand 
does—that is livable; inner fellowship with God in the 
shrine of the spirit, and faith in the victory of right- 
eousness—that is livable. Every emphasis of Jesus’ 
teaching in the Sermon on the Mount can be tried out 
in life. No wonder, then, that after finishing it he said, 
“IXvery one therefore that heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them.” 

If, then all Christ’s teaching can be lived, every pres- 
entation of it was a call, not first for debate but for 
decision. Will you? he said. Here is a task to be done, 
a life to be lived, an idea to be worked out. Will you? 
We are plunged into an era which faces us with a tower- 
ing task. Can we ever in this world make Christianity 
come true? Can the principles of Christ and his ways 
of living life be victorious? Is Christianity possible? 
On that question hangs everything which matters most 
in the religious life of our time. 


Deeds Are Costly 

This way of getting at the matter is not a cheap eva- 
sion of intellectual difficulties with belief in order to 
make Christian faith easier. It is not an attempt to 
escape the intellectual problems of Christian faith by 
reducing Christianity to a practical task only. Tell me 
which is easier, to believe in the credibility of a formal 
creed or to believe in the possibility of a Christian 
world? Surely, when one chooses that latter as the 
center of the matter he is not dodging difficulties or 
making faith easier. 

If Christianity is a finished set of propositions to be 
believed, it is not costly. But if Christianity is an un- 
finished task to be completed in this terrific world, and 
if Christian faith is faith that this is the kind of world 
where that can be done, we are back again at Calvary. 
“If any man would come after me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me”’—that is 
Jesus, calling not first of all for the acceptance of a 
theory but first of all for the assumption of a task. 

Consider, for another thing, that some of us need 
this truth more than we need anything else if we are 
to keep our spiritual life from drying up. We pay our 
speculative intellect a higher compliment than it de- 
serves when we suppose that the main reason for the 
loss of Christian faith is argument. Upon the contrary, 
in any realm if one abstracts an idea from its appro- 
priate task and tries to keep it in isolation as a mere 
belief, it always dries up. The only way we can keep 
any idea, Christian or not, real and vital is to do some- 
thing with it. A generation ago a Yale professor lost 
his religious faith and his description of the process by 
which he lost it is both accurate and revealing. Said 
he, “I never consciously gave up a religious belief. It 
was as if I had put my beliefs into a drawer, and when 


I opened it there was nothing there at all.” Just so! 
Indeed, inevitably so! Take one look at the life of the 
Man of Nazareth and see that the last place where it 
would be possible to keep any real faith concerning 
him would be in a drawer. When you open it there 
would be nothing there. 

If some one insists that something still is there, let 
me describe it to you. It is possible for a man to 
abstract from the Christian faith a selected list of 
comforting ideas—the fatherliness of God, the inward 
retreat to his peace, and such like—a very carefully 
selected list of consoling ideas. These a man puts into 
a drawer. Once in a while, when he wants comfort, 
he takes them out and puts them back again. Ask him 
if he is a Christian and he will say, Yes! Undoubtedly 
he does possess Christian ideas and beliefs. How many 
millions like that do you think are in our churches? It 
is the commonest caricature of Christianity, the reduc- 
tion of the amazing faith of Jesus in the possibility of a 
Christian world to a few solacing ideas in a drawer. 

I know atheists who are better Christians than that. 
Oh, much better! As was written of Moses, “When 
Moses was grown up . . . he went out unto his breth- 
ren, and looked on their burdens,” so these, my unbe- 
lieving friends, have put their lives alongside human- 
kind, hurt by the hurt of others so deeply that they 
have cried out in agony of soul that no good God 
would ever suffer this to be. For every pity’s sake they 
have surrounded faith in God and then have gone out 
to try themselves to be God to men and help the race. 
They have rejected the Christian theory; they have 
accepted the task. If I know anything about Jesus he 
would look on them as long ago he looked upon an- 
other, saying, “Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God.” 





Is some one saying, This means that the preacher 
thinks it makes small difference what a man believes? 
No, that is not true. But I am sure that what does 
make a difference was put by Walter Rauschenbusch 
into a true and ringing phrase: “Wanted: a faith for 
a task.” 

Admiral Byrd is at his pioneer task in the Antarctic. 
Does not such an enterprise demand faith? Indeed it 
does. Faith in ideas? Creative faith in the possibility 
of the enterprise? Yes! And so also do the under- 
taking and prosecution of the Christian task demand 
faith. You cannot do it if you are a cynic. Or if you 
are a Nietzschean and believe this to be the kind of 
world where the strong ought to squeeze the weak like 
grapes into their goblets, you cannot do it. Or if you 
believe, as Joseph Wood Krutch does, that man has no 
more significance than the humblest insect that crawls 
from one annihilation to another, you cannot do it. Or, 
if you are really atheistic in the sense that you believe 
in nothing creative here except matter—all man’s spirit- 
ual life but an incident upon a transient planet—you 
will cut the nerve of the Christian task at last. 

Of course it makes a profound difference what a 
man believes. As Thomas Huxley said, “the most 
sacred act of a man’s life is to say and to feel, ‘I be- 

(Turn to page 16.) 
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Is A CHRISTIAN 
W orLD POSSIBLE? 


“true stories’ of men and 
women — some of them 
recent graduates — who 
are sharing in the supreme 
adventure of our time 


By A. R. ELLIOTT 


THE Christian dares to stand in the midst of the 
modern world and pray “Thy Kingdom Come.” Not- 
withstanding a realism which recognizes the subtler 
spiritual signs as well as the grosser evidences of social 
disintegration all about, he has the audacity to proclaim 
a faith in a new order of love and justice. Ineffective 
as the Christian sometimes is, hypocritical as he often 
becomes, unenlightened as he can be in rank, file and 
leadership, nevertheless it is precisely this Christian 
faith which gives fertility in surprising measure to life 
that is satisfying and leadership that is creative. Along- 
side all the blunders and ethical blindness of which the 
Christian Church has been guilty throughout history, 
this counter-fact stands out: the great insights and the 
great movements that have exalted and freed the hu- 
man spirit have found their inspiration to an amazing 
degree in the stream of life centering its loyalty in 
Jesus Christ. If this were not intended to be an utterly 
objective description of how this fact is being demon- 
strated in the lives of men and women today, it would 
be profitable to examine what it is in the Christian 
view of life that makes this true. We must pause long 
enough however to indicate partial answers. It is 
simply this: the Christian believes that truth about the 
universe and about man is most adequately expressed in 
Jesus’ experience of God. This is truth, not religious 
truth nor spiritual truth, not some kind of super-rational 
or supernatural truth, but Truth itself. As Studdert- 
Kennedy put it, “Jesus grasped life by the right end.” 
This simple view of life gives the Christian, in the 
welter of conflicting social forces, poise and perspective 
born of confidence in the ultimate character and de- 
pendability of God. Moreover the Christian is con- 
vinced of the responsiveness of the life about him to 
the principle of love and sacrifice, the effectiveness and 
truth of which Jesus demonstrated in his own life and 
death. Of this the Sermon on the Mount is simply an 
amplification, a sort of laboratory manual on how men 
will act toward one another when they catch the real 
truth about the life they may live as children of a 
Father God. This sort of life is revolutionary the mo- 
ment one begins to take a genuinely experimental atti- 
tude toward it. It is in fact inevitable that men and 
women who have caught such a gleam of reality should 
find themselves doing things out of the ordinary, things 
“strange” according to the standards of their time, 
things profoundly radical in their social consequences. 

One does not wish to claim perfection for those who 
today are carrying forward this tradition, nor to pro- 
pose canonization for them. They are not saints. In- 
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deed, they are quite ordinary people who are hard at 
some interesting job and who would be distinctly sur- 
prised if not greatly shocked to find that any particular 
significance was being attached to what they are doing. 
They are typical of thousands of others in every corner 
of the world and—significant for the graduates and 
undergraduates of 1934—they are typical of thousands 
of similar opportunities for life-service in the years 
immediately ahead. Not catalogued in any of the 
“agencies,” these opportunities nevertheless are the kind 
which students with the urge to build a more Christian 
world will be seeking, discovering and creating for 
themselves. These are the opportunities that lie across 
the “frontiers” of our generation. 


TAKE Jimmie Yen as an illustration. Born into a 
family of the old Chinese literati, all the traditions of 
his life were against his doing manual labor or having 
direct contact with the laboring classes. Yet today 
Y. C. James Yen is directing the Mass Education Move- 
ment of China. Not only has he perfected a simplified 
alphabet, established classes, published newspapers, 
books and pamphlets for the education of the coolie and 
“lower” classses (this 80% of the population were 
automatically cut off from education since for centuries 
the literary medium of China had been the classical 
language, proficiency in which required practically a 
lifetime of study) but he and his associates are work- 
ing on improved methods of agriculture, on better 
breeds of hogs, on more productive strains of chickens, 
on better water-wheels and other simple machinery. 
With nearly two hundred colleagues Yen has begun the 
Ting Hsien community in which for the first time Chi- 
nese educated men and women have gone to live and 
work with the country people. Something new in the 
life of China is being created in the very midst of the 
revolution now going on in politics, economics and cul- 
ture. Why? Because somewhere in mission schools, 
in contacts at Yale or at Northfield, in the experience 
in Christian service among Chinese coolies in France, 
an average student was captured by a vision of his part 
in creating a more Christian world. 


@R TAKE Muriel Lester. It was a mistake per- 
haps for the train which brought her and her pious 
Baptist father to London to pass through Bow, Lon- 
don’s most dirty, disreputable, verminous slum. For 
that was precisely where she felt she as a Christian 
must devote her life. Now for thirty years she has 
been at work building up in Kingsley Hall (Gandhi 
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stayed there, you recall) and out from it a new kind 
of society, one which within the old order establishes 
a demonstration center of the Kingdom of God. In 
voluntary and joyous poverty Muriel Lester and her 
friends are attempting “to put the will of God into 
operation.” 


OR KAGAWA—who writes of his own life, “I de- 
termined to live a life as simple as that of the lilies of 
the field, trusting God to the uttermost. Then I went 
to the slums of Kobe; that was twenty-four years ago. 
When I recall his most wonderful ways, how he has 
led me through many dangers and crises all these years 
and enabled me to help others who have been in trou- 
bles more than I could do in my own power, I cannot 
but believe that God is not dead but is living.” One 
might write volumes about the peasants’ unions, the 
village codperatives, the political campaigns, the public 
health work, the Kingdom of God Movement which 
through the years Kagawa has initiated and led or of 
the sixty or more books he has written. Or similar 
volumes could be written on the utter simplicity of the 
man, reacting apparently in unrestrained love to men 
and women in need, whatever their condition. Ravaged 
by tuberculosis, afflicted with trachoma contracted by 
sharing his bed with a vagrant, Kagawa has brought 
something new into the life of the world. 


KAGAWA, Lester and Yen are working primarily 
among people of their own race. Albert Schweitzer 
has chosen to dispatch his obligation in another con- 
tinent and with a people of another race. There was 
every reason for his staying in Europe; he was an 
established .authority in New Testament scholarship 
and in the music of Bach. Moreover he was a great 
organist, received with equal enthusiasm (he was an 
Alsatian) in Berlin and Paris. His future was as- 
sured, his influence established. His books on Bach, on 
Paul and Jesus already had opened the doors of the 
world to him. Yet at thirty he resigned his professor- 
ship, studied medicine, sailed for Africa. With a 
dummy keyboard on which to keep up his skill as an 
organist (later supplanted by a vermine-proof metal 
encased piano) and with his books and manuscripts on 
theology, Albert Schweitzer “lost himself” in a service 


that apparently was absolutely without logic. But from 
that tiny hospital in the forests of Africa emerges 
something new and creative not only for the black men, 
women and children of Lambarene but for the world of 
men and women and children everywhere who lack just 
what Schweitzer has found. 


ANYONE who has the opportunity to go about 
among the recent alumni of our Student Christian 
Movement must be impressed by two facts: the way 
in which much of the Christian idealism of student 
days vanishes under the pressure of our industrial sys- 
tem and the way in which here and there we may see 
men and women who are finding ways to retain, enrich 
and express their Christian idealism in the very midst 
of alien or opposing influences. For example, there is 
Jim Dombrowski who, on his graduation from theo- 
logical seminary, chose to go into the mountains of 
Tennessee to start a folk-school for a new kind of edu- 
cation for a new kind of society. There is Frances 
Perry, who among all the things her education and so- 
cial position made possible for her, chose to live “down 
on Fourth Street” in the heart of the Passaic mill sec- 
tion. There in her little apartment she is trying through 
the innumerable devices of personal friendship to dis- 
cover a way of more abundant living for herself and 
for the families of her friends. “It is the tension,” she 
writes, “one must forever strive to maintain—endless 
seeking for the eternities of God and endless effort to- 
ward the building of social, political, and economic 
forms which will make some sort of justice possible.” 


OR, ONE might think of Lyman and Helen Hoover 
or Andy and Margaret Roy, typical of literally thou- 
sands of others in what we sometimes call the mis- 
sionary movement, who in China are helping create the 
living “cells” which will have the vitality to unite them- 
selves into a new Christian world society. None of 
these had to go to China. The reasons all urged their 
staying here. Their classmates at Washington and Lee, 
Vassar, Yale and Denver probably thought it quite un- 
necessary if not positively foolish for them to choose 
China in preference to Pittsburgh or Indianapolis or 
Chicago. But for them it was a decision utterly nat- 
ural, logical, and in a sense inevitable. How significant 
their decision actually was may be hinted by recalling 
the fact that when Luther Tucker and Brewster Bing- 
ham were in China they found already there kindred 
spirits among Chinese students who dared to go with 
them to Japan on a mission of friendly reconciliation. 


BUT what of Luther Tucker and Brewster Bingham? 
By rights Tucker should be preparing to succeed his 
father in the management of the varied business in- 
terests of his family and Bingham should be going into 
politics (his father is Senator Hiram Bingham) or into 
journalism (his brother is editor of Common Sense). 
Instead, each is preparing for full-time Christian serv- 
ice in the ministry. Why? Simply because they see 
this building up of Christian “cells” as the most allur- 
ing, the most permanently valuable and most crucially 
needed service in the midst of our modern world. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN AND FAR HORIZONS 
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WITHIN the Christian Church itself one could men- 
tion scores, like George Stewart, Allan Hunter, Ernest 
Tittle, Lawrence Wharton, Roswell Barnes, Ted 
Chaffee, who look upon their mission as something 
vastly more than the holding of services. Their influ- 
ence becomes a veritable oasis amid the lonely frustra- 
tions of our modern life, and the church a place of 
crusading justice and service as well as of prayer. 

One finds even in the field of politics those who a 
few years ago were attending student conferences and 
leading local Christian Associations. The “clean-up” 
of Cincinnati’s entrenched and vicious political ring 
was led by Charles P. Taft II who in the days of 
Bishop Dallas’ leadership at the Taft School attended 
the Northfield Conference and later kept in friendly 
contact with the Christian Association at Yale. In 
New York City Paul Blanshard, formerly president of 
the Christian Association at the University of Michigan 
and crusader in the intervening years for the Socialist 
Party, is now the Mayor’s chief agent for investiga- 
tion and reform. In the same municipal government 
Austin McCormick, one-time officer and secretary of 
the Bowdoin Christian Association, is Commissioner of 
Welfare. It was at Northfield, in 1918, that he heard 
Thomas Mott Osborne, great prophet of a reformed 
penal administration; later he became associated with 
Osborne. And Norman Thomas, Sherwood Eddy, 
Paul Porter, Francis Henson, Howard Kester, Chester 
Williams, Arnold Johnson, Ted Shultz, Kirby Page, 
Stanley High, Francis Sayre and hundreds of others in 
places prominent and remote are living out in circles of 
widening influence the early ideals of a more Christian 
world formed in days of association in college in the 
Student Christian Movement. 

One could go on and in justice to the facts should do 
so. But within present space limitations we must rest 
our case. In spite of obstacles a Christian world is 
possible ; men and women who see the Kingdom of God 
through and beyond the baffling contradictions of the 
present are its creators. “The laborers are few” but 
they are at the task. To have a part as codperators 
with God in this process of creation is the supreme ad- 


venture of our time. 
S 


CAN RELIGION CHANGE LIFE? 
(From page 4.) 


will be presented in the new Mexican Congress to 
modify Article 3 of the Constitution. It is proposed so 
to apply the inner logic of the totalitarian state as to 
make the school an instrument for teaching both the 
particular world views which its members hold. In the 
draft project, it is clearly stated that it shall be the 
function of all schools, public and private, to combat 
religious prejudice and dogmatisms. 


The Response of Life Itself 


Yet there, facing me in that Peruvian Y. M. C. A., 
was a man earnestly asking whether after all religion 
could change life. This leads me to say that my 
friend’s question is a symbol of a new and serious reli- 
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gious trend that is going on in the lives of a great num- 
ber of Latin American people at the present time. I 
could give many examples of the reality of a new reli- 
gious quest, of the many forms it has taken, of the 
opportunities which it presents, of the responsibilities 
which it lays upon every Christian man or woman who 
has any relationship whatever with Latin America or 
with Americans, to do everything in his or her power 
to show that in very truth the Christian religion does 
change life. But what I want to do here is to give the 
response of life itself, of changed lives, and of changed 
conditions, to this question. 

I begin with the young man who once told me that he 
couldn’t say “God” because the name actually nauseated 
him. That young man is today in the late thirties. He 
is the most brilliant and best known figure of his gen- 
eration in contemporary Latin America. A few years 
ago he was a candidate for the presidency of the re- 
public and, should events follow a constitutionual 
course in Peru, he will undoubtedly be the next presi- 
dent of this republic. His name is Haya de la Torre. 
Soon after the conversation I mentioned, this Peruvian 
friend began to see new light upon religion. When in 
1929 I visited him in his apartment in the Berlin sub- 
urb of Charlottenburg, where he was living in forced 
exile from his country, one of the first things he did 
was to show me a Bible, all marked at those places 
where religion and life come together. He told me at 
that time a very interesting and significant story. He 
was once a guest at a banquet in Mexico, at which the 
representative from Soviet Russia was also present. 
Said the Russian, “The form of government in my 
country is, I believe, the ideal form for yours. I see 
only one difficulty in the way of your achieving our 
social ideal. You must eliminate religion, all trace of 
your innate mysticism, from the life of your people.” 
When it became Haya de la Torre’s turn to speak, he 
looked the Russian squarely in the eye, and said, “How 
dare you, a foreigner, ask us to eliminate from the life 
of our people that which many of us, be it known to 
you, propose to integrate into the coming social revolu- 
tion in Latin America?” 

There is nothing more striking in the social life of 
Latin America today than the contrast which exists be- 








tween the group of intellectual leaders in Mexico who 
at present rule the destinies of that country, and the 
group of intellectual leaders in Peru who have formed 
a new political party, which, according to students of 
political movements, represents something unique in the 
history of Latin American politics. Curiously enough 
the Peruvian group, led by Haya de la Torre, is Marx- 
ist, more authentically Marxist than the Mexican group, 
and yet its members have a place for religion. They 
are not materialistic Marxists. They would be able to 
say what a young Spanish radical said some time ago: 
“I have Karl Marx in my head and Jesus Christ in my 
heart.” There is no truer example of what a true reli- 
gious outlook can mean for life than is visualized in the 
life of Haya de la Torre. He has no illusions about 
the human problem. He knows that no mere distri- 
bution of wealth or of land will solve it. Legislation 
cannot do it. Man himself, whether he be cultured man 
or indigenous man, is the real problem. Man must be 
changed. You must go beyond ordinary man as we 
know hims 

I read recently a most interesting and significant 
pamphlet, written by one of Peru’s brilliant intellectuals 
of the new generation, a member of the party of Haya 
de la Torre, the Apra party, as it is called. The full 
name of this party is “The Popular Revolutionary Al- 
liance of America.” The title of the pamphlet in 
question is The Apra Party and Religion. It is pointed 
out that the Apra party is appreciative of the values 
inherent in religion, but as a party it will be neutral 
towards all religion as such. The significant thing is 
that at the close, in a section entitled “Anti-Rod6,” the 
author takes issue with the traditional esthetic philos- 
ophy of the continent. In a moving last paragraph he 
says that the passion engendered in his life by the de- 
votion to his party, a devotion which led him into exile, 
saved him from being a sterile bookworm. He had got 
a faith and that faith was showing itself in a passion 
for change, but change of such a kind that religion 
could be regarded as an ally and a potent force in its 
production. 

Let me conclude with just two concrete cases in 
which religion has produced social change—in attitudes 
and in life conditions. I think of a veteran Canadian 
missionary, a Dr. Sadleir, whom the Araucanian Fed- 


eration, a federation made up of descendants of that 
most famous Indian tribe in Chile, have honored by 
making their honorary president. In his person the 
foreign word has become indigenous flesh in that peo- 
ple’s life. During long years Sadlier championed the 
Araucanian cause. He dared the vengeance of great 
landowners and of government officials in standing up 
for the rights of Indians. He became one of them- 
selves. His courage won. A new day came and with it 
new rights for the Araucanians. Sadleir had incarnated 
Christ before his Indian friends, and they have incor- 
porated him and all he has represented as a living, 
creative value into their own life. 

Another testimony. Less than a year ago, a monu- 
ment was unveiled in an interior town in Brazil. It was 
a monument to an American, unveiled in the public 
square of the city. Dr. Gammon had been a mission- 
ary of the Southern Presbyterian Mission. For long 
years he had developed an agricultural institution in 
the state of Minas, with a profound effect on the people 
of the state. When the local town council heard that 
the faculty of Lavras College proposed to erect a monu- 
ment to him on the college campus, they said, “‘No, Dr. 
Gammon belonged to us. We want the honor of having 
his monument stand in the center of our principal 
plaza.” The monument was erected. The day of the 
unveiling came. Throughout the state at this time a 
great political conflict was raging. Representatives of 
both parties came to the ceremony at the monument. 
They had nothing in common but their devotion to that 
man whose effigy they were about to see; but that was 
sufficient. Many of them had been his pupils. The 
memory of that fact and the words spoken in praise of 
that Christian teacher made them feel in their hearts of 
hearts that loyalty to him and to his memory which 
made their feud impossible. At the foot of the monu- 
ment they became reconciled, at a time of political 
tension when popular opinion held it inevitable that 
blood would flow. 


Can religion change life? True Christianity can. 


Any religion that is not changing life in South America 
or in North America, that is not producing Christlike 
types and communities in which the spirit of Christ is 
regnant, is not the religion of Christ, and if it is not, 
it toc must be changed. 
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In CHINA’S 
CHANGING SCENE 


woman's new place 
in China’s modern 
kaleidoscope .... 


By WU YI-FANG 


THE woman in China has at last stepped fuily outside 
of the courtyard. She whose voice was not supposed 
to be heard outside the home, is in talking news films, 
in business and in commerce, in medicine, nursing, edu- 
cation, politics, journalism and even law. In each of 
the departments of our government, women hold posi- 
tions—often of great importance. There are in China 
four hundred and sixty women physicians, many of 
whom received their degrees in America. In literary 
fields women novelists and poets have achieved national 
distinction. A woman heads the English Department 
of the University of Peking, with men professors work- 
ing under her. Less than a decade ago this would have 
been unbelievable. 
In Rapid Stride 

No less radical are the changes in our social customs. 
There is a coming equality in inheritance and marriage 
rights. In some areas it is becoming quite the usual 
thing for a girl to choose her own husband with the 
sanction of her parents. A wedding invitation signed 
by both the young man and woman may read thus: 
“With the approval of our parents, we are to be mar- 
ried at such a place on such a date. Would you care to 
come ?” 

So new is this woman’s movement that many of its 
pioneers are still alive. Those who fought over-sub- 
missiveness of women to the three obediences (to fa- 
ther, to husband and to sons) and she who first agitated 
against the binding of girls’ feet are living to see their 
ambitions gradually being realized and the taunts and 
ridicule of the past turn to praise. In fact, this rapid 
stride toward equality for women had its inception as 
late as 1907 when the empress dowager, following the 
example set by missionaries, decreed the establishment 
of the first national girls’ schools. One of the few 
women in China’s past history to attain eminence, this 
liberal empress gave the woman’s movement its real 
momentum. 

Educated Chinese women are becoming especially 
conscious of the need to help their fellow women. Some 
of them who were formerly isolated in aristocratic 
homes, are found helping in military hospitals. One 
very conservative woman who had not participated in 
any modern social ideas, recently became worried about 
women beggars she saw on the streets. She enlisted 
the codperation of some of her friends. They opened 
a home for aged women beggars. She who is served by 
maids now herself takes personal interest in caring for 
these derelicts. Another woman, finding that many 
of these beggars were good needle women, started an 
industry on five dollars capital. Her business has in- 
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creased until three hundred women are on her payroll. 
Having become concerned regarding the education of 
their children, she conducts a school for them. 

Chinese women then, like their American sisters, no 
longer subscribe to that once universal but now tottering 
tradition——““woman’s place is in the home.” Does this 
mean that they are disregarding their duty? No, for 
they have a rich heritage of past régimes, a heritage 
that has taught them through its culture and the patri- 
archal system, self-control, poise, dignity and the abil- 
ity to handle men. But they are also keen and tactful 
in the political, economical, social and educational fields 
and they want to acquire the ability to organize, on the 
pattern used by their western sisters. Meanwhile the 
Y. W. C. A. and the Church serve as most effective 
institutions for women, pioneering for larger women’s 
movements as they advance in industry, commerce and 
the professions. 

These changes in woman’s position are after all a 
projection of greater changes daily taking place in 
China. The mandarin coat, which to westerners seems 
symbolical of China, is now chiefly sold to tourists. 
The coveted jade, once a prized product of China’s 
craft, has been relegated to old boxes, only to be worn 
again as western fashions decree the vogue. One may 
still find the pagoda, symbol of China’s past. Now it 
serves new uses. It may be erected over a water tank 
to hide a useful but unsightly product of modern civi- 
lizations, or as a war memorial to patriots. No longer 
does it serve merely traditional beliefs. 


(Turn to page 14.) 
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RanDomM NOTES ON MARRIAGE 


By WILLIAM E. KROLL 


“CAN you remember away back in the Golden 
Twenties when almost every girl thought she had 
to have a career to justify her existence? Times 
have certainly changed, and with them feminine 
fashions, particularly the fashion—or was it only 
a fad?—which sent college girls rushing into the 
hurly-burly of business. What do the pretty young 
things want now?” So runs the advance editorial 
notice of a feature article to appear in the Atlantic, 
to be written—perhaps it should be added—by a 
man. 


Decade of Change 


Probably not a great number of my present read- 
ers will remember the “Golden Twenties” in terms 
of any personal thought about marriage, certainly 
not in a manner profound enough to notice any great 
change in their thought today. 
undoubtedly have been. 


Yet changes there 
And one of them is that 
the general attitude toward marriage today is a bit 
more wholesome than it was then. 

On the one hand we seem now to have left behind 
for good that awkward Victorian approach to the 
whole sex factor in human life which wasn’t an ap- 
proach at all really but only an evasion—that mood 
which regarded sex as a thing unclean, to be talked 
of if at all only in hushed tones, and which sent 
many a young person into the marriage relationship 
handicapped by fear and ignorance. Some few 
vestigial remains of this malady still linger (espe- 
cially, it seems among certain fathers rather than 
mothers in dealing with their children); but on the 
whole it is becoming a thing of the past. 

On the other hand, we have also lately been draw- 
ing farther away from that other extreme to which 
a war-time generation had so recklessly swung us— 
from that mood which regarded sex as a thing to 
be played with and which made so bold as to trample 
upon areas which were meant to be forever sacred. 
Today we are moving toward a happier medium. 
We are coming to treat sex as the normal thing it 
is in human life; to talk about it freely and easily 
but not too much; to realize that with all our frank- 
ness in matters of birth control there still is much 
to be said for self-control. 

These trends, of course, are general, and are ap- 
parent, I believe, to anyone who looks across the 


full sweep of modern society. They do not cover 
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the entire field. Exceptions there are where free- 
dom is more or less rife; while in certain corners 
the older taboos are still in force. And the eco- 
nomic situation has brought, in some regions, a 
fresh surge of prostitution. Yet by and large, the 
words “more wholesome” seem a fair way to char- 
acterize the outlook as it concerns the average col- 
lege undergraduate just now. 


The Spiritual Factor 


Then, there is another trend which one is in- 
clined at least to ask about. Our present tendency 
toward a more spiritual interpretation of the whole 
meaning of life—is not this going to have its effect 
upon the basis on which young people will choose 
their marriage partners from now on? Will not 
the choice, that is, be made on higher levels spirit- 
ually? Certainly it is open to reéxamination whether 
our recent preoccupation with a materialistic philos- 
ophy, coupled with an undue worship of certain 
schools of modern psychology, did not operate to 
give the sex factor, in its purely physical aspects, 
too prominent a place in the marriage relationship. 
Many a man and not a few women credulously en- 
tertained the theory that if two persons entered mar- 
riage with any but an altogether perfect mutual 
sexual adjustment their chances of keeping out of 
the divorce courts or away from the psychiatrist 
were none too good. And if most of the rest of us 
did not appropriate “free love” and “trial mar- 
riage” for ourselves, we did play around the fringes 
of these notions to a point where we believed mar- 
riage and sex to be virtually identical terms. And 
so we lost, for a time, the ancient truth that happi- 
ness in marriage is also built upon such much less 
tangible things as mutuality of interests, of ideals 
and of sacrifice. 





Recovering Our Balance 


Today we seem to be recovering a better balance 
at this point. We are not banishing the physical 
factor by trying to ignore it, as an older generation 
did. We are simply seeking to give it its proper 
place with that other factor which was ignored and 
without which no happiness of an enduring kind has 
ever yet been realized. And the reason why an 
emphasis upon this change in our situation is note- 
worthy just now lies in its value to college young 
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people for whom in most instances the choice of a 
partner has not yet been made. 

Indeed, it focuses attention upon an issue which 
may be said to touch close to the heart of the whole 
matter of relationships between men and women, 
namely, the problem of what is a “right balance” 
between the physical and the spiritual factors. Most 
ministers, I suspect who have followed at all the 
progress of the various couples they have married 
during the past ten years, would be inclined to agree 
that the chances of going on the rocks were at least 
as many in those cases where the partners began 
with little more than physical attraction, as in in- 
stances where physical adjustment mutually was not 
altogether up to what our recent obsession with sex 
matters said it ought to be. For just as there have 
been individuals who in these depression years have 
caved in personally because there was little other 
than sand in the foundations of their philosophies— 
so, in marriage, the tragedy of discord and separa- 
tion has come frequently and all too obviously be- 
cause of a dearth of spiritual idealism. There 
wasn't enough there when the rains came of the 
sort of thing that could stand up. And it may be 
that this is why more of our psychiatrists dealing 
with marital cases have come to give religion a 
larger place than they formerly gave it, as a builder 
of everyday happiness. 


A Test for Petters 

The value of these experiences when viewed 
wisely by the oncoming generation who are still in 
the “casting-about”’ stages of relationship with the 
other sex, would seem to be plain and clear. They 
suggest, for one thing, the importance of keeping 
their relationships even now on levels where the 
things of the spirit will not be crowded out. Talk 
to any cross-section of college undergraduates to- 
day about sex matters, and very promptly you find 
their questions moving to ask about “petting.” Is 
it right or wrong? How far can one go? If two 
persons are agreed, why not? These are the typical 
questions. And what characterizes them usually is 
a mood of genuine honesty, mingled with a strain of 
doubt. The questioners themselves are not sure but 
that petting is putting the relationship on the wrong 
level if ultimately there is any thought of marriage. 

No one has yet laid down any set of exact rules 
about petting (rules about its effects and not its 
methods!). Goodwin Watson seems to have come 
about as close to it as anyone can, with his well- 
known list of seven specific “tests.” * Is it mu- 
tual? Is it sensual or spiritual? Is it habit-form- 
ing? What about the after-taste? These are among 


*See Sex Life of Youth. Elliott and Bone. p. 66f. Association 
Press. 90c. 
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| Have Seen God 


| have seen God— 

In a sunrise he came to me; 

Out of the bleakness of early morn, 
He came, transforming the world 
To sparkling beauty. 

| have seen God. 


| have seen God— 

Through the day he came to me; 
Many times | saw him in the eyes 
And deeds of a fellow-man. 

In the thoughts of a friend 

| have seen God. 


| have seen God— 

In a sunset he came to me; 

In the fading embers of a fading day, 
He came, the heavens declaring 

The glory of his name. 

| have seen God. 


| have seen God— 

In the starlight he came to me; 

On a hill, while watching the Pleades 
And mighty Orion 

Race westward through the night, 


| have seen God. 


WILLIAM L. WILLIS 
Wake Forest College 





the seven, and they are commendable criteria for 
any particular case if they are applied with thorough- 
going sincerity. And behind them, as with every 
reason for asking about petting at all, is the con- 
sciousness that petting can do real harm—even the 
kind that is sometimes called “light.” And when 
we seek the more exact nature of such harm, we 
find it most in the dulling effect which petting can 
have upon the delicate edge of moral and spiritual 
appreciation; for not alone does it reduce that par- 
ticular relationship to a too sensual level, it also 
makes the person generally less responsive to the 
finer things later, when the actual choice of a mar- 
riage mate is made. 

In other words there are limits beyond which 
ordinary common sense tells us no petting should 
ever go—for anyone (except he be a free-love ad- 
dict). But within these limits, iron-clad rules are 
not easily made, of a kind that can be applied to all. 
Dr. Edith Swift’s words to a certain young man 
at a conference some years ago—‘‘You may never 
know you're in love with a girl until you’ve kissed 
her’’—is still strongly pertinent, both because it rec- 
ognizes that the physical factor has its place, in- 
separable in a sense from the spiritual, and because 
it suggests that most relationships in this preén- 
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gagement period had better not get too far beyond 


the kissing stage. The capacity to respond to con- 
genial spiritual qualities, to recognize in a member 
of the other sex elements which the race has proved 
are so essential tq permanent happiness in marriage, 
can be dulled and deadened by letting the purely 
sensual elements play the leading role. 


Engagement Intimacy 


That this same principle holds, in modified form, 
throughout the engagement period, as indeed in mar- 
riage, follows as a matter of course. What is 
called “respect for the other’s personality” in mar- 
riage (that ever-so-central clue to all that is most 
lasting and beautiful in the marriage relationship) 
must be preserved and guarded during engagement 
if it is to survive. And it is often here that the real 
test comes for many couples. For with the engage- 
ment period there emerges that deep, natural tend- 
ency to share with each other every item of past 
background and of future hope. The doors are 
opened with complete freedom. And this intimacy, 
as it deepens, can work to unite two persons with 
an ever stronger, richer bond—or it can work to 
breed suggestions of the well known consequence of 
what is called familiarity—namely, contempt. The 
result depends on what it is that is shared most. 
What a profound word “respect” is! 
significant. 


And how 
To be able to achieve it two people 
must possess such qualities as religion speaks of. 
And to keep it, in marriage and throughout, so that 
unending love may in truth be unending growth 
mutually, it must be lifted up from the beginning. 

“The family of the future,” writes Paul Popenoe, 
“will, I think, be marked by much better mate selec- 
tion, much greater understanding making for per- 
manence of love, more intelligent consideration of 
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children, greater concern for individual development 
particularly of women, more democracy, and fuller 
biological differentiation of function. . In short 
(it will be) an improvement in the quality of people 
practicing monogamy.” 


IN CHINA’S CHANGING SCENE 
(From page 11.) 


In such a time, China’s philosophy and art, its stores 
of wisdom and its cultural traditions, are inadequate for 
meeting its present-day problems of reconstruction. On 
one hand is our material progress; highways are being 
built, railways developed, industries are tending from 
handcraft to foundry production, and colleges of agri- 
culture are being established to institute scientific farm- 
ing in our great rural districts. Yet, on the other hand, 
there is illiteracy, disease and poverty everywhere you 
turn. There is a tremendous demand for leaders with 
modern training and capable of meeting this situation. 
Where shall we get the strength to meet these prob- 
lems, and the men and women to pilot us through them? 
It is my considered judgment that we shall get them 
only through Christianity. 

Why should we need your religion when we have so 
many religions of our own? I will tell you. Confucius 
gave us no religion. He was a great ethical teacher, 
but he offered no solution for the meaning of life itself. 
Buddhism in various forms has prevailed widely in 
China and has exerted wide influence there. Now it 
has become so degraded and base that it is a mere wor- 
ship of idols in temples. Only among some of the 
learned abbots in the larger monasteries is any study 
made of the philosophy of Buddha. The Buddhism of 
the masses of China offers nothing for this life. But in 
Christianity we find God’s plan for the building of an 
ideal society. The social teaching of Christianity offers 
us a goal toward which to work. Through Christian 
education only can we develop the kind of leaders we 
need to rebuild China. 
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A BOOK REVIEW 
By DAVID R. PORTER 


* 


THE letters which compose all of this volume, except 
the briefest connecting paragraphs by the president of 
Hiram College, were written during the War by a 
boy who at its beginning was president of the Christian 
Association at Harvard. Altogether, they provide a 
most interesting and moving story not only of the cruel 
experiences of a conscientious objector in military bar- 
racks and prisons but much more than that. They re- 
veal also how true Christian pacifism is not passivism ; 
how difficult it is, though possible, to discover in a tense 
and tangled social scene what discipleship means; how 
a vital relationship with Christ becomes in social situa- 
tions not simply a rule of protest, a temporary devotion 
to a fragmentary cause, but something which gives a 
slant to all of life’s action and becomes truly creative. 
It is a revealing commentary on the blinding, blighting 
effect upon men of the whole military point of view that 
the army’s summary of two years’ study of and attempt 
to deal with such creative Christian discipleship was 
given in two words in the papers of dishonorable dis- 
charge from the army when the war was over, “Char- 
acter: Bad.” The things of Cesar and the things of 
God are as night and day. 

This book is unusually timely now, much more so 
than if it had appeared earlier. It strikes a new note 
in the voluminous war literature and one for which we 
are just now ready. First, because the first enthusiasms 
are over of those who seemed to think that resolutions 
and mass-meetings alone would save the world. A 
more realistic view of the world and of human nature 
has shown us that these alone do not cut deep enough. 
The question is sometimes asked, even by the partici- 
pants themselves, whether the thousands of new young 
objectors to war will see it out to the end. Will they 
knuckle under when the bands play and the new con- 
scription law is suddenly announced? Well, some will, 
no doubt. But here is a flesh-and-blood story which for 
many will bring this whole discussion out of academic 
theory into clear-cut, even if costly, actuality. What 
this boy from Detroit and Exeter and Harvard did, 
many of us may do provided we like him have convic- 
tions that are deep enough. 


It is timely, too, in its revelation that durable and 


CHARA R Rap. The letters of Harold Studley Gray, edited by 
Kenneth Irving Brown Harper. $2.00. 
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usable convictions come little by little to those who 
stand ready not only to think about and discuss but to 
live out in positive, definite social action the insights 
which come to an open-minded and earnest student. He 
was led along one step at a time. He has told me how 
his first work for the Y. M. C. A. in the German prison 
camps in England first revealed to him that Germans on 
the Russian border were just as convinced as were the 
Allies that “this is a war to defend our homes.” When 
the conscription act was passed in America he came 
straight back home; knowing well that it meant prison 
for him. But he had gradually come to dream of an- 
other kind of world than this. “Perhaps,” he wrote in 
early 1918, “I may never see my dreams realized. It 
may be that God has only given me a glimpse of a 
distant future to show me the necessary steps toward 
it and to give me courage to take the first step.” ‘That 
“‘elimpse” was so real that it made seem trivial in com- 
parison the ignominy of prison life with all its filth and 
inhumanity, a two-weeks hunger strike, and even the 
court-martial sentence of life imprisonment (after the 
Armistice this sentence was commuted to twenty-five 
years at hard labor). His chief complaint about prison 
life seems to have been that the almost total lack of 
privacy made it difficult for him to find the daily time 
for prayer which was the bread by which he truly 
lived. 

We sometimes speak of the “simple Gospel.” And 
there is a sense in which a child may grasp its central 
meaning. But if we are asked some question about the 
Christian message which penetrates below the surface 
of any great problem of our day how quickly we find, 
as did Harold Gray, that a true answer requires all 
that any of us have of intellectual ability and of readi- 
ness for discipline. What wonder, therefore, that the 
Student Movement keeps a Bible study program as one 
of its chief techniques. 


Here is a timely message too about the possibility of 
finding and living by a creative faith. Some there may 
be who exhaust their superficial and fledgling experience 
by temporary adhesion to a group with a minor and 
fragmentary loyalty—merely an anti-war society, or one 
particular political party. How radically different is it 
to find a view of life, a conception of wholeness, a 
belief in God so comprehensive and so resourceful that 
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it makes all of life look different. Gray found just that 
in Jesus Christ and the redemptive love of his Cross, 


“Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


This creative principle and loyalty allowed him to 
spend no time, at his release from Alcatraz, in looking 
at the past, even though in a sense he had lived a whole 
life. Rather, it—or we should say, he—drove him 
joyously forward to complete his economic studies, to 
several years of missionary teaching, to three years in a 
bank and since 1932 “I set out to realize the long- 
cherished dream of establishing a community farm 
which might give to those connected with it a greater 
sense of economic security to be supplemented 
later by democratic ownership and control.” A life so 
directed becomes a progressive series of “steps.” 


" 
MAKE CHRISTIANITY COME TRUE! 


(From page 6.) 
lieve . **” But do not mix up that high and sacred 
matter with belief in the accumulated odds and ends 
of ecclesiastical opinion which never yet made any dif- 
ference to Christian character or the prosecution of 
great social causes. Listen to Jesus: “Seek ye first 
his kingdom, and his righteousness.” First the task; 
then, Wanted: a faith for the task. That makes Chris- 
tian belief in God, in man, in the Master real. 

It does one thing more. It challenges each one of us 
if we will have it so, to be in our daily, homely life de- 
fenders of the faith, From Henry VIII on, some 
queer people have been handed that title. I suspect 
that even now most of us would think that the real 
defenders of the faith are the men who argue for it, 
construct speculative reasons in support of it, help 
others to adjust their minds to the new knowledge of 
the world so that faith can be held with the consent of 
all their faculties. How important I think that is my 
friends know well. But, the most convincing thing 
in the world is never an argument. It is always a deed. 
Men kept on arguing that transatlantic steamships were 
incredible until a steamship crossed the Atlantic. That 
proved it possible and, since possible, credible. Men 
kept on arguing that habitual flying was unbelievable 
until men like Lindbergh flew. That proved it possible 
and, since possible, believable. 

Nine times out of ten the real conviction of mankind 
that anything is credible has come not from an abstract 
argument, but from deeds which showed it to be pos- 
sible. If this is so in such realms, of course it is more 
obviously so in the kingdom of the spirit. 

Could there ever have been a generation in history 
with more need of such defenders of the faith? If to 
defend Christianity were mainly to argue its credibility, 
how little most of us could help, but if to defend Chris- 
tianity is to exhibit its possibility, then every one of us 
is called for. Is Christianity true? Millions ask that 
question and the answer will never be in words. It 
must be in deeds. We must make Christianity come 
true! 
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“TODAY” 


> 


AN INTERPRETATION 
OF EVENTS 


By JOHN BENNETT 


§ HAVE been asked to write about the menace of 
fascism. What is fascism? The word is used loosely 
to describe everything of which radicals are afraid— 
a kind of mundane hell with which they threaten us 
if we do not take their advice. It is important to 
analyze it and see more clearly what the elements in 
fascism are which we have good reason to fear in 
America. Taking fascism as a quite general European 
phenomenon it seems to have at least the following 
elements : 


Extreme nationalism 

Middle class basis 

Romantic fever 

Dictatorship and complete regimentation of life 

Leadership of a “strong man” without a sense of humor 

Scapegoats—Jews and Marxists especially 

Revoluntionary strategy 

A constructive economic system which does not destroy 
private ownership of industry but tries to cover up 
the class struggle and maintain an equilibrium be- 
tween the classes under the dominance of the state. 


1 FIND myself unable to become excited about the 
danger of a fascist movement in America which em- 
bodies all of those elements in the unified form which 
is characteristic of European fascism. For that mat- 
ter there is a difference between German and Italian 
Fascism in regard to race prejudice and Sir Oswald 
Mosely says that English Fascism will not be based 
upon racial exclusiveness. Our American danger is 
not that a self-conscious fascist movement will sweep 
things before it in one grand coup. Our danger, rather, 
is that we will absorb various elements of fascism be- 
fore we realize what we are doing. 

There are conditions in America which give us a 
chance to escape the worst features of fascism though 
no one can say what might happen in the face of an- 
other economic collapse. There was in Germany and 
also in Italy a strong sense of national inferiority 
which gave rise to the delirious national self-assertion 
which characterizes fascism, both German and Italian. 
Germany suffered the terrible humiliation of the peace 
and Italy felt that her Allies discriminated against her. 
America does not have that emotional background 
which in these other countries is responsible for some 
of the excesses of fascism. Moreover America has had 
a long democratic experience and there is still health 
in her democratic institutions. The nations which so 
far have gone fascist have not had this well established 
democratic tradition. I do not say that there are not 
dangers here, but conditions are not as favorable to 
fascist development as is feared by some of our friends 
who think in terms of European models. Nationalism 
already is very strong in America, but it is ad hoc na- 
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tionalism. It is not so apt to harden into a dogma 


based upon a theory of the absolute state or to become 
the kind of obsession which would poison a whole gen- 
eration. One of our greatest dangers is, of course, 
race prejudice. Friends who have been traveling about 
the country are saying that there is a growing anti- 
Jewish bias and that it would take very little to make 
a scapegoat of the Negroes in the worst fascist man- 


ner, especially if communism continues to spread among 
them. 


TO TURN to the economic aspect of fascism. It is 
here that our danger is greatest, but again we must 
discriminate. John Strachey and the Marxist critics of 
fascism look upon it as a deliberate attempt to retain 
capitalism under new forms. It is true that the capi- 
talists are using fascism as a last stand for themselves. 
3ut my impression is that the real dynamic of fascism 
is the belief that it points the way to a new economic 
order. It is not merely an attempt to prop up the 
rotten structure of capitalism. It provides a construc- 
tive economic system which is expected to attain secur- 
ity for all classes. It is frankly non-equalitarian. It 
has a middle class rather than a proletarian perspective. 
It tries to hide the class struggle by making the state 
the means of compulsory arbitration between the 
classes, although at present in the fascist countries the 
state is still primarily the tool of the owning class. 
Fascism has within it contradictions which will prob- 
ably destroy it or at least modify it in the direction of 
social ownership; but I want to say, though it is heresy, 
that if you distinguish between the nationalistic fever, 
the terror, the extreme dictatorship of fascism and 
fascism as an economic system, the latter at least is 
preferable to American capitalism of the last decade. 
It would put far more restraint upon the capitalists in 
the interests of the security of the masses than has 
been true of American capitalism. It would mean 
more security and not less fundamental liberty for the 
average man and less liberty for the “robber barons” 
of our generation. I don’t want to be misunderstood. 
I am not complacent about fascism for it is not high 
praise to say that it is better on the economic side than 
capitalism. Moreover, a case might be made to show 
that it is impossible to have the constructive elements 
of fascism without having also its extremes of dicta- 
torship and nationalism; but about that I doubt if any 
ene can speak with assurance. 


@UR great danger here in America is not anything 
which could be dignified by the word fascism. It is 
just a crude, undisciplined but more collectivistic capi- 
talism. We are in danger of keeping some of the col- 
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lectivistic forms of the New Deal without curbing in 
any important way the owners of industry who will 
soon be on their high horse again if we have a measure 
of superficial prosperity. The President seems to be 
afraid to go far without their consent. His compro- 
mises tend more and more to be in their favor and 
his political party does not even have the will (which 
I think he has) to limit their control. Perhaps what is 
often meant by fascism in much American discussion 
is just that monopolistic form of capitalism which is 
supposed to be regulated by the state but which is not 
effectively regulated at all because the state, including 
the chief opinion forming agencies, is in the main 
an instrument of the capitalist class. But that would 
not be a very different situation in reality from the one 
we had in the 1920's. 

In all conscience there is enough to fear in America 
today. The capitalists are quickly gaining power and 
prestige. Roosevelt is losing his power to control them, 
though the battle is not yet fully lost. The mass of 
people will be content if only they see improved busi- 
ness conditions. The radical movement is weak, sec- 
tarian, doctrinaire, living in a shadow world of foreign 
models and bogies. It does no good to use the word 
fascism as a kind of incantation. We need to see more 
clearly the precise dangers which face us in America 
and prepare to meet them with weapons which grow 
out of our American situation. 








SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 
for Study at Chicago 


Bulletin now available telling of courses 
and faculty at joint Summer Sessions of The 
Chicago Theological Seminary and the Di- 
vinity School of the University of Chicago, 
June 18-July 20, and July 23-August 24. 
Special courses for Y. W. C. A. secretaries, 
religious workers with students, and minis- 
ters of rural and urban churches. 


(Also Pastors’ Institute---July 30-August 5) 
Address: 
Albert W. Palmer, President 


THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 









































- FRUITS OF FASCISM 


HE mushroom growth of fascism in European countries is bring- 

ng a grim harvest of suffering. ‘‘Protective’’ arrest comes to 

full flower in Germany and Austria. The families of these 
prisoners are destitute; their jobs have been taken from them and 
they are denied unemployment benefits. Nevertheless they are putting 
up a courageous resistance to the fascist terror. For bare subsistence | 
they are dependent on funds raised by friends in other lands. Their | 
situation pulls strongly at the heartstrings of those in the United 
States who count as priceless our political and religious liberty. 


The need is IMMEDIATE 


Individuals, Clubs, Associations are urged to contribute to the | 
relief fund, which is distributed without prejudice on the ground of 
race, religious belief or political opinion. 


American Committee, International Relief Association 
OswatD GARRISON VILLARD, Chairman - Frepa KincHWEY, Treasurer 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 

Make checks payable to the Treasurer 

Note: The Committee will be glad to send to any who desire 


it, a report on conditions in Nazi concentration camps and Germany 
generally. 
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Dates of Importance 
PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOLS 


Blue Ridge, N. C., June 18-July 13. Tenth annual session. 
Scholarships available through Y. M. C. A. Graduate School. 
Academic credit. Write Claud D. Nelson, 706 Standard Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia. 

New York City, July 10-August 17. In codperation with 
Union Theological Seminary and Yale Divinity School. Write 
any field secretary or Katharine Duffield, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Most of these groups combine study, work with a 
social or religious organisation, and trips for investiga- 
tion. All are open to men and women students. 

New York City. Six or eight weeks (optional) beginning 
June 27. Write Frank Olmstead, 400 East 67th Street, New 
York City. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Period tentatively set at five weeks, begin- 
ning about June 27. Write W. W. Mendenhall, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., or Katharine Monori, 321 West 
Avenue, Wilkensburg, Pa. 

Boston. July 25-July 31. 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Cincinnati. July 1-29. Write: Vera Wood, Y. W. C. A,, 
9th and Walnut Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Denver. June 18-28. Write: Harold W. Colvin, 114 E. 
Ninth Street, Topeka, Kansas. 

Kansas City. June 22-July 1. Write: Stella Scurlock, 404 
East Tenth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Traveling Economic Seminar. June 27-July 27 (ministers, 
rabbis, editors, students, social workers). Beginning in New 
York City, the itinerary will include Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, 
Pittsburgh, visiting factories, mills, farms, codperatives, meet- 
ing religious, political, industrial and agricultural leaders. 
Cost, approximotely $100. National Religion and Labor Foun- 
dation, 304 Crown Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Write Alice Dodge, 410 Stuart 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Institutes of International Relations. Five to ten day periods 
with recognized authorities in the fields of economics, educa- 
tion, history, international relations, religion and sociology. 
Classwork for registered delegates. Graduates and undergradu- 
ates invited. Duke University, N. C., June 11-23; Haverford 
College, Pa., June 11-16; Atlanta, Ga. June 21-June 30; 
Northwestern University, Ill, June 25-July 6; Wellesley, 
Mass., June 25-July 5. Write to any field secretary of the 
Student Christian Movement. 

Princeton School of International Affairs. August 1-31. 
Codéperation with the University of Toronto. To study politico- 
economic questions and international relations between Canada 
and the United States. Write: Princeton School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 


EUROPEAN STUDENT CONFERENCES 


Federation Conference. This year, as in 1933, at La Cha- 
taigneraie, Coppet (near Geneva). August 4-10. A truly in- 
ternational student gathering. 

Swanwick—The Hayes, Derbyshire. July 13-19; July 24-30. 
Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Nunspeet, The Netherlands. July 19-24, “General”; August 
27-September 1, “Freshers.” 

Esthonian S. C. M. July 4-9. Theme: “Christianity in 
Everyday Life.” 

Czech §. C. M. July 7-14. Theme: “Europe 1934—What 
Does It Mean for Us?” 

Geneva School of International Studies. Directed by Pro- 
fessor Alfred Zimmern. Opens July 30. Graduate students 
only. (Scholarships not available.) Write: The Geneva 
School, 501 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


Answering Capitalism 


The United Church of Canada at its recent conven- 
tion adopted these resolutions rejecting capitalism: 

It is our belief that the application of the principles of Jesus 
to economic conditions would mean the end of the capitalistic 
system. (By the capitalistic system we mean that order of 
things under which capital, which is a vital factor in the eco- 
nomic field and represents the part of the economic product 
used as a means to further production, is owned and admin- 
istered by individuals and special groups with a view to their 
own profit.) We hold the capitalistic system to be unchristian 
on the following grounds: 

1. It is organized about and continually incites to action the 
motives that Jesus condemned. 


2. It destroys the initiative, freedom and security of vast 
multitudes of people. 


3. It falsifies the Christian scale of values, putting the money 
interest above the human interest. 


4. It is unjust and inhuman in its distribution of the burdens 
and benefits of economic effort. 


5. It frustrates the will of individuals to practice and put into 
effect what Jesus taught. 

For these reasons we believe that the social realization of the 
Kingdom of God is not compatible with the continuance of the 
capitalistic system. We think the Church should uncover fear- 
lessly the anti-social and unchristian basis of that system and 
declare unremitting war upon it. 


In the United States a considerable group—largely 
Student Movement alumni— have banded themselves 
together as The Fellowship of Socialist Christians. 
They are agreed in their conviction that a Christian 
ethic is most adequately expressed and effectively ap- 
plied in our society in socialist terms. They believe that 
the Christian Church should recognize the essential con- 
flict between Christianity and the ethics of capitalistic 
individualism. They believe that the evolutionary op- 
timism of current liberal Christianity is unrealistic and 
that changes fundamental enough to prevent destruc- 
tive social upheaval will require a combination of social 
intelligence and ethical vigor which are not yet in sight. 
Remedies for specific abuses are no adequate substitute 
for the reconstruction of the economic order so that 
production may be primarily for the use of all and not 
for the profit of the privileged. The group observes 
five basic rules of discipline: 


1. Members shall pledge themselves to give away annually 
the amount that a graded tax schedule indicates is proportionate 
to their family income. 


2. Members shall engage in radical education within churches 
and other religious bodies. 

3. Members shall support such political party as embodies the 
purposes of socialism and most nearly approximates thereby a 
political expression of prophetic Christian ethics for our day. 
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4. Members shall agree to undertake personal non-violent 
participation in situations of social conflict; ¢. g., strike picket- 
ing, or mass demonstrations on issues of labor, unemployment, 
race, war, class justice. 


5. Members shall avoid every form of race prejudice and 


shall protest publicly against discrimination whenever occasion 
arises. 


a 
Quadrennial at Allahabad 


IVE hundred students, coming from all parts of the 
Indian Continent and also from Burma, Ceylon and 
Java, constituted a colorful and noisy crowd, which re- 
sponded good-naturedly to the discipline of a very heavy 
program, directed by Mr. Ralla Ram and Miss Gavin. 
Although men and women students in India have only 
recently begun to meet together and although the S. C. 
A. (the men’s movement) and the Student Y. W.C. A. 
(the women’s movement) are still two distinct move- 
ments, the contacts between the two groups were quite 
free from artificiality or self-consciousness. It was, 
therefore, a natural outcome of the meeting when the 
delegates decided almost unanimously to recommend to 
the two committees that they prepare the way for a 
joint Student Christian Movement. Writing on this 
phase of conference action, Alice Van Doran ( National 
Christian Council secretary for India, Burma, Ceylon) 
says: 

“This was the first Quadrennial at which there had been full 
‘sharing’ as between men and women students. Except the 
hostels, everything was in common—addresses, worship serv- 
ices, discussion groups, meals, serving, recreation. At this stage 
in India, when there are no traditions or conventions or prec- 
edents, this situation became a test of character. There were 
but few cases where individuals needed a check and on the 
whole both men and women behaved with admirable restraint 
and with an amazing freedom from self-consciousness. When 
the ‘straw vote’ was taken on the future complete affiliation 
of the men’s and women’s Movements, out of the whole student 
group of about 500 there were only three opposing votes.” 

The two main emphases in the program were those 
on a personal conviction and on “fellowship in service” 
and the two held each other in the right balance. The 
call of village-India came with special insistence and 
there was an encouraging response in the formation of 
a Volunteer Movement for rural service which will keep 
the claims of the villages before the students and offer 
them the opportunity of testing their faith by confront- 
ing it with human need in its acutest forms. 

The Federation meeting was very much of a Federa- 
tion meeting. The story of the Java Conference was 
told by Indian delegates; special ambassadors from 
Java, Great Britain and Ireland, and Australia brought 
bits of their movement’s spirit, and Dr. Visser ’t Hooft 





spoke on the Federation as a whole. The Federation 
has been real to the Indian Movement through its faith- 
ful vice-chairman Ralla Ram, and Allahabad could reap 
the fruits in concrete plans for the future: a delegation 
from India to visit Java next autumn, a Negro delega- 
tion from the U. S. A. to visit India next year. (Edi- 
tor’'s note: A national committee is now working on 
the latter project, in which it is hoped many Associa- 
tions and friends will wish to join.) 


a 
Swiss Students Face Crisis 


Following the example of their comrades from Paris, 
Montpellier and Strassbourg, a few members of what 
remains of the Student Christian Movement of Geneva 
decided to organize a Student Christian Week on their 
campus. 

We were only five, and we were quite skeptical about 
the interest which our fellow students might take in 
religious matters. As a matter of fact, the S. C. M. 
had lost all influence over the life of the college. We 
were desperate, but we realized that it is sometimes in 
the depths of desperation that light shineth. We gath- 
ered to pray, to listen to the Word of God, to discuss 
what should be done. And lo, the small group became 
bigger and bigger, and at the last preparation meeting 
more than a hundred students were present who ac- 
tively advertised the meetings especially by personal 
contacts and by distribution of challenging leaflets. 

\We had no idea what answer the students would give 
to our invitation, reading as follows: “What is the 
sense of my life? Where is the world going? None 
can seek the truth without sooner or later asking those 
questions. The college does not answer them. We 
wish to explain our position as a Student Christian 
Movement. So we invite you to the Christian Student 
Week.” 

The great hall of the school of music was packed on 
that first evening. Not less than 400 students and pro- 
fessors followed the meetings. Our aim was not to 
give lectures on general topics but by group testimony 
to place the central problems of today before the stu- 
dents. You students of America, whom I had pleasure 
to meet during my stay in your country last year, at 
such summer conferences as that of Lake Geneva in 
Wisconsin, I know that the problems which you would 
have considered would have been of a social, economic 
and political character. As a matter of fact we did 
touch these very problems at our first meetings, on 
“The Fate of the Century” and “Human Lonelinesses.” 
In Europe these are questions of deep and passionate 
concern. We know also that European students are 
driven to forget the problem of man and the problem 
of God. A great many “isms” take the place of God: 
people worship idols which make them forget and even 
fight God. Nationalism, communism, capitalism, so- 
cialism can be—to use the title of one of Mr. Shillito’s 
books—*Man’s Other Religions.” 

We did not bring other religions to discuss, an “ism” 
to add to other “isms”; we brought the word of God 
who judges all religions—even and especially Chris- 
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tianity—and convicts them of sin. The word of God 
condemns every man who thinks he can possess some- 
thing for his own such as his faith, his wealth, his high 
morality, his intellectual capacity. The Christian mes- 
sage shows one way only to man: to go down, to bow. 
Only by bowing can man find God who has come down 
to save him in Jesus Christ. 

Today the Christian message seems to be the only 
defender of man before the tendency to absorb man 
and his personality in the impersonal mass and to make 
him obey the commands of a Fuhrer from the left or 
from the right. It is because man has a terrible loneli- 
ness that he tries to escape it by joining a Storm Troop 
or a Shock Brigade. There, he feels, other men are 
marching, even goose-stepping with him; the contact is 
real. The leader gives him orders and he has only to 
obey. But as soon as he tries to stop, he is again alone 
before this unspeakable loneliness of modern man, 
The Christian message brings to him Somebody who 
steps and stops and steps again with him, always in 
time: Jesus Christ, Word of God. 

The Student Christian Week began with a commun- 
ion service and ended in an hour of worship in fel- 
lowship with the whole Student Christian Federation 
on the eve of the International Day of Prayer (in Feb- 
ruary). The interest aroused in the college by this 
venture in faith will we hope bear some fruits, A\l- 
ready a continuation meeting has taken place in which 
an organization was outlined, and student Bible study 
groups and faculty groups launched. We are also 
planning work with unemployed people. 

Crisis, deep crisis is over Europe. None can tell 
what tomorrow will bring, whether war or revolution, 
or crisis even among students. But in the depth of 
this crisis there is a longing for something which no 
“ism” can bring and which, we, Christian students, if 
we do not bring it here and now, are traitors to our 
God. ARNOLD L. Mosps, 

Geneva, Switzerland, S. T. M. 


e 
Through Tidal Wave 


We have been under the domination of the so-called 
Left and Right wings for the past few years, but both 
have proved insufficient to lead the whole nation. The 
time has come for our statesmen to assert boldly the 
need for pacific means of dealing with international af- 
fairs. In the parliamentary discussion just opened 
(March) the cabinet ministers advocated other than 
military policies and discussed the need of censoring 
foolish and provocative publications. Evidently they 
have come to realize the need of international codpera- 
tion, in their unpleasant isolation since our withdrawal 
from the League of Nations. 

Especially great opportunities await Christians to 
steer present-day Japanese thought through the tidal 
wave. Everything in the national experience has failed 
to nourish the starving souls of the nation. What next? 
Christ only can solve the problem and save the nation. 

AKIRA EBISAWA. 

Japan. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


Against War 


Friday the thirteenth. The number of students who 
participated in the nationwide strike against war is va- 
riously estimated at 20,000 to 50,000. Undoubtedly 
these demonstrations were the culmination of an effec- 
tive anti-war education to which the following have 
been contributing causes: vigorous college editorial ex- 
pression of opinion on the imminence of war and the 
economic character of all wars; continued and in some 
cases successful anti-R. O. T. C. protests; the numer- 
ous student polls in which the signers were requested 
to register their position with regard to participation 
in future wars. 

Connecticut Valley colleges observed April 6-13 as 
Anti-War Week; colleges and universities throughout 
the country observed a one-hour strike on April 13 and 
on that day parades and outdoor peace meetings were 
held. At Harvard a grapefruit and onion barrage 
robbed the peace oratory of some of its effectiveness ; 
at Syracuse honking motor horns and cheers of dissent- 
ers offered formidable opposition. In other places 
firecrackers and water hose were employed. At Vassar 
the president of the college led 500 girls in cap and 
gown in a parade which featured a banner calling for 
“No More Battleships; We Want Schools.” At Wel- 
lesley girls wore anti-war placards to classes all during 
the day. At the universities of Chicago, Wyoming and 
Colorado there were burnings in effigy and mass meet- 
ings. At the City College in New York, under the 
shadow of twenty-one expulsions last year for student 
anti-war activity, 2,000 students crowded around the 
campus flagpole at the appointed hour, despite opposi- 
tion by the dean and police. 

The demonstration was sponsored by the National 
Student League and the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, with the Christian Associations codperating 
in most places. Was it worth while? Says Joseph 
Lash (L. I. D.): “It was the most challenging and 
politically mature gesture ever undertaken by students 
of this nation. It showed us that we are a powerful 
factor in the alignment of social forces. Our strike 
shattered the granite-like indifference of the American 
student. The American student is on the move.” 


More Parading. On May 19 in New York City a 
monster No More War Parade wound its way from 
Washington Square, up Fifth Avenue. Frank Olm- 
stead of the War Resisters League acted as Grand 
Marshall to a long line of students and townspeople 
to a total estimated number of 5,000. Codperating 
were forty-two peace organizations, including nationally 
known groups like the War Resisters League, Pioneer 
Youth of America, Young People’s Socialist League, 
Student League for Industrial Democracy, Committee 
on Militarism in Education, Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. . 
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Signs and helmets brightened the University of Oregon campus 


Exemptions from R. O. T. C. are to be granted at 
the University of Oregon by a faculty committee, the 
appointment of which followed a period of organized 
student protest against compulsory military training. 


Ninety Presidents of land grant colleges are recipi- 
ents of a letter, signed by the president of the Con- 
ference of Church Workers, in which the request is 
made that these college presidents consider with their 
trustees a resolution which it is proposed that the 
C. C. W. present to its meeeting in St. Louis next Janu- 
ary. The text of the proposed resolution (which if 
voted would be presented to presidents and Boards of 
Trustees of all state universities and colleges) would 
request that all students who are conscientious objectors 
shall “be exempt from participation in such training on 
the expression of their willingness to take any fair 
alternative requirement established by the university.” 


“No Armory for Rutgers,” was the tenor of the pro- 
test mass meeting held simultaneouly at Rutgers and at 
the New Jersey College for Women. Student opinion 
had been aroused by the request of President Clothier 
that Rutgers be the recipient of one of the twenty-five 
armories that Congress proposes to give to land grant 
colleges. 


Clerics Register Pacifism. Students have a substan- 
tial stake in the present and future attitude of the 
clergy toward war and economics. Kirby Page, editor 
of World Tomorrow, has performed a monumental 
work in summarizing the views of clergy and theologs. 
Of the 100,000 Protestant clergymen and Jewish rabbis 
to whom a detailed questionnaire was sent 20,000 re- 
plied. Of these 14,000 say that the Church should not 
sanction or support any future war, and 18,000 say that 
they are opposed to the “rugged individualism” which 
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existed before 1929. Ejighty-two per cent state their 
opposition to military training in public high schools 
and publicly supported colleges and universities. Only 
twelve per cent favor such training. In the field of 
economics fifty-four per cent are in favor of national 
labor unions as opposed to company unions. Thirty- 
four per cent state that they are in doubt on this ques- 
tion. Only five per cent declare that they believe capi- 
talism, as it existed before 1929, to be the system most 
consistent “with the ideals of Jesus and the noblest of 
the Hebrew prophets.” Eighty-eight per cent favor “a 
coéperative commonwealth in which the service motive 
is predominant in individual life and in all social ar- 
rangements.” Fifty-one per cent vote for “drastically 
reformed capitalism,” while twenty-eight per cent vote 
for socialism “‘as represented by the Socialist Party of 
\merica or by a new or more inclusive socialist align- 
ment in which the present Socialist Party would be in- 
cluded.” 

The replies received from seminary students reveal 
the fact that they are more liberal or radical than the 
average of ministers generally. Whereas sixty-two per 
cent of all ministers responding state that it is their 
present purpose not to sanction any future war or par- 
ticipate as an armed combatant, the comparable figure 
for students is seventy-three per cent. That the 
churches should now go on record as refusing to sanc- 
tion or support any future war is maintained by sev- 
enty-eight per cent of students, as compared with a 
general average of sixty-seven per cent. 

The report warns that there is “no way of knowing 
accurately whether or not the answers to these questions 
are typical of the opinions of the entire body of min- 
isters throughout the nation.”” Of the New York City 
ministers who sent in returns 240 said they did not 
purpose to participate as combatants in any future war 
and eighty-nine said they did. 


Interracial Rhythm 


Conference. Another spot of ground has been broken 
in the growing circle of interracial projects in the South. 
At Columbia, §. C., in the church where, seventy-three 
years before, delegates of the South Carolina legislature 
met to consider secession and by their action precipi- 
tated the tragedy of civil war, the first interracial stu- 
dent conference in the state was held in February of 
this year. It was the annual conference of the Student 
Volunteer Union of the state, with a hundred and 
seventy-five student and faculty delegates, white and 
colored, meeting without segregation and with a closing 
session in which the delegates sat without segregation 
in the front of the church. The conference theme was 
“Human Needs and World Christianity,” with speakers 
from Arabia, India, China, and from southern colleges, 
and Mrs. Rose Aggrey, the widow of the famed “Ag- 
grey of Africa.” 


Protest. A student group of sixty, assembled for 
conference at Arkansas A. & M. College, registered a 
dramatic protest against the principle of segregation. 
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Because it seemed impossible for the president after 
consultation with his trustees to permit the conference 
the complete interracial living which had been the prac- 
tice of the conference in past years, the group found it 
necessary to choose between the following possibilities: 


1. That of eating together as a faculty-student interracial 
group. This was deemed impossible by the administration. 


2. That of white leaders eating separately and ‘apart from 
the conference in the Home Economics Building. This seemed 
impossible to the conference. 


3. That of white leaders withdrawing from the conference, 
thereby removing the interracial element. This again seemed 
undesirable to the conference. 

4. That of eating off the campus as a conference interracial 
group. This was deemed “inadvisable” by the college trustees. 

5. That of having no eating as a conference group, each in- 
dividual eating in the community wherever he or she could. 
This was considered, by some of the group, as accepting the 
principle and fact of segregation. 

6. That of moving to a place where segregation in the con- 
ference would not be necessitated. 


Wishing to take no action which would be embarrass- 
ing to the administration and desiring at the same time 
to maintain consistency between the policies of the 
Student Christian Association Movement and the estab- 
lished practice of the conference, the sixth proposal 
(above) was deemed the only justifiable course. This 
action was decided upon after serious consideration by 
the conference and resulted in moving the conference 
forty-three miles by bus and car to Little Rock, where 
three days of meetings were held at the Phyllis 
Wheatley Y. W. C. A., with meals taken in common at 
Philander Smith College. 

Resolutions passed by the conference thanked the ad- 
ministration and student body of Arkansas A. & M. 
College for their hospitality of this year and of previous 
years. The conference recognized that the present po- 
sition of the president was necessitated by forces “be- 
yond his control” and that though regrettable, was 
created by political exigencies. 

Sharing in this action were students, men and women, 
from the states of Arkansas, Tennessee, Missouri, Ok- 
lahoma, and from ten schools including Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Lemoyne, Arkansas A. & M., Langston Uni- 
versity, Dunbar Junior College. Among the leaders 
were Don Schooler, Stillwater, Okla; Dean J. C. Me- 
Morries, Lincoln University, Grace Towns Hamilton, 
Lemoyne College; Francis A. Henson, Frank T. Wil- 
son, Celestine Smith. 


Exchange. On a Sunday evening a student group 
from Louisiana State University Y. M. C. A. visited 
Leland College (colored) and presented a program of 
music and talks. Reciprocating; a Leland group a few 
days later gave at L. S. U. a program of Negro music 
followed by an address by the president of Leland. 


Vote Rescinded. Recently at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity the student council of six voted to withdraw 
from membership in the National Student Federation 
because of the inclusion of Negro students in that or- 
ganization. But before the recommendation could be 
submitted to the student body the council rescinded the 
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recommendation. For this change of front due credit 
must be given to the vigorous expression of opinion by 
the two Christian Associations on the campus and also 
to the college paper which said editorially: “In the eyes 
of the Southerner imbued with old-fashioned ideas os- 
tracizing the Negro from any educational or cultural 
advancement this recommendation may appear proper. 
But in the eyes of the thinking students [it] . . . is 
ridiculous.” 


Later. The N.S. F. A. reports the decision of local 
chapters in southern colleges to send representatives 
next December to the Tenth Annual Congress of the 
N. S. F. A. in Boston, where Negro delegates will be 
present both in business sessions and in social functions. 


New Student Officers, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
from fourteen Georgia colleges and from several South 
Carolina and Florida colleges, gathered at Wellesley 
College, Macon. Dr. W. A. Smart of Emory gave two 
thought-provoking addresses. A high point of the con- 
ference was a forum on interracial relations led by 
Arthur Raper; one outcome of this discussion was the 
appointment of a committee to study the advisability of 
an interracial conference for next year. 


Here and There 

United Front. At the University of New Hamp- 
shire a united Student Christian Movement has been 
formed, to include the Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A. and 
the church groups. The officers of this new organiza- 
tion are to be chosen from the men and women avail- 
able and a united group will work out the campus pro- 
gram of religious action. During recent weeks an ef- 
fective codperative plan on behalf of world peace has 
included teams of student speakers to near-by towns, 
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where they have addressed clubs and churches and led 
discussions in young people’s meetings. 

The Christian Council Association of Boston and the 
church groups of Greater Boston have worked together 
during the past year as the Student Christian Council 
of Greater Boston. This council has carried on during 
the winter projects bearing on world peace, the Chris- 
tianizing of the social order and personal religion. 


An unusually adequate presentation of modern mis- 
sions is reported from Florida. During January and 
February thirteen assemblies were held in as many 
cities, with a speaking team composed of missionaries 
from Japan, China, India, Arabia, Persia, Turkey, 
Alaska, the Appalachian Highlands and New Mexico. 
Every semblance of denominationalism was erased, 
mere controversy repudiated, unity stressed. Speakers 
appeared not only on the main platforms but in public 
schools, colleges, park forums, luncheon forums, men’s 
clubs and broadcasting studios. Audiences reached the 
seven thousand mark. A popular yet intelligent inter- 
est in missions was achieved which a few years ago 
would have seemed the merest dream of a board secre- 
tary. 


Life Experiment Group. At Linfield College the 
Commission on Studies in Christianity has organized a 
life experiment group, with a faculty member as dis- 
cussion leader. As part of the group program The 
Christian Internationale is included. ‘The commission 
is asking the departments of economics, social sciences, 
and religion, to include on the reading list of books for 
which credit is given the two books which form the basis 
of this study outline: World Tides in the Far East and 
The Christian Message for the World Today. It is 
planned to hold an occasional discussion group for stu- 
dents who are reading these books for credit. This is 





one of the devices the Linfield Association utilizes to- 
ward a merger of curriculum and extracurriculum. 


Semi-Centennial. A preliminary preparation com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of George Stewart (who 
is also chairman of the executive committee of the 
N.C. §. C. A.) has already held two meetings in prepa- 
ration for the Twelfth Quadrennial Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. It will be held over the 
year end of 1935-6 and will mark the semi-centennial 
of this historic student missionary movement. 


Laymen Face the World Task. The urgency of the 
world situation as confronted by the Christian Church 
called into consultation in Washington a group of 
eminent Christian laymen in March. The meeting was 
designed chiefly for consultation and discussion con- 
cerning the place of laymen in the present-day world 
task and mission. Among those who helped clarify the 
issues involved were these friends of the Student Asso- 
ciation Movement: Dr. John R. Mott, Professor La- 
tourette of Yale; Bishop Freeman of Washington 
Cathedral; A. L. Miller, President of the Northern 
Baptist Convention; Fay Campbell and David R. 
Porter. 


Inter-Religious Conference, Yale, April 20-21. 
Sponsored by a committee consisting of Mr. E. Fay 
Campbell, Secretary of the Christian Association; the 
Rev. Sidney Lovett, Chaplain of Yale University; the 
Rev. A. Grant Noble, Chaplain of the Episcopal stu- 
dents; Dr. Isaac Rabinowitz, Director of activities 
among the Jewish students, and the Rev. Father Lawra- 
son Riggs, Spiritual Adviser to the Catholic students. 

A U-Table, held Friday afternoon, was presided over 
by Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale Divinity School. 
Three excellent discussion groups were held on the 
subjects: “Creeds and Tolerance,” “Nationalism and 
Tolerance,” “Yale and Tolerance.” At a concluding 
luncheon three undergraduates summed up their im- 
pressions. It was the unanimous agreement that the 
value of this excellent venture would be enhanced by 
discovery of ways of projecting its influence into col- 
lege life and activities. 


An Institute of Public Affairs at Washington, D. C., 
is making headway, reports John A. Lang, President of 
N.S. F. A. Since the plan was presented to the De- 
cember Federation Congress, thirty-eight colleges have 
done work toward the founding of local public affairs 
clubs which will be related to the N. S. F. A. and to 
the national institute. 


Editorial Staff Resigns. Faculty censorship is 
charged as the cause for the resignation of the entire 
staff of The Ticker, undergraduate weekly at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 


Music Committee. Vanderbilt University has an 
actively functioning Music Committee filling a felt need. 
A series of eight Sunday afternoon musicals have been 
held in 1934, meeting general approval. The commit- 
tee is a carefully planned and executed codperative af- 
fair, drawing in as artists students, faculty and faculty 
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wives. ‘The students have assumed responsibility for 
publicity and have dorie excellent service in that direc- 
tion. 


Interest Group. Of the varied groups which make 
up the program of the San Jose State College Y. W. 
C. A., the one which has evoked the most spontaneous 
enthusiasm is called “Recreating Books.” This group 
meets one evening a week in a girl’s room. Each week 
a different girl reads aloud from a book or books se- 
lected by the members the week before. The group is 
extremely informal, and while there has been a fringe 
of members who attended less regularly than others, 
there has been remarkably steady membership for this 
informal kind of group. Care is taken not to read just 
anything because it is “new.” Works of proven sig- 
nificance only are selected. 


fe 
How One Cabinet Functions 


“Our cabinet, branching out into various groups of 
rirls, has spread its influence over the campus. Interest 
groups have drawn our girls together in making a study 
of such subjects as modern religious problems; reli- 
gious drama; music, with an active choir; international 
relations, including a study of various races and corre- 
spondence with students and Christian workers in for- 
eign lands; an active study of the local Girl Reserve 
organization. 

In December 125 women of our university publicly 
acknowledged after having attended a series of training 
meetings that they desired to become active in our or- 
ganization. The present freshman class has fitted into 
our structure; we have nine groups meeting weekly 
with fifteen to twenty girls in each group, each group 
sponsored by a junior and a senior leader. These girls 
have outlined their own courses of study and the sub- 
jects include the following: “Personality and How It 
Grows,” “Famous Women,” “How to Study,” “Men, 
Women, and God,” and “Conflicting Standards.” 

To live is an art, but to live a Christian life is a 
masterpiece and a reward within itself, and to live this 
Christian life is what we are striving to do together in 
ovr Y. W. organization at Norman. 

MarcareT Roys, President of Y. W. C. A. 
University of Oklahoma. 


Vi 


On Reading Pearl Buck’s 
“The Good Earth” 


Good earth is black earth ; 
Black earth is God's earth ; 
It is full of mysteries and rare treasures. 
| am black like the good earth ; 
| will laugh, | will sing, | will dance ; 
| will hold high my head when men scorn my blackness ; 
For good earth is black earth ; 
Black earth is God's earth. 
J. CAESAR BRYANT. 
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THE Crow’s NEST 


By RAYMOND P. CURRIER 


THE greatest pity in the world today, as I see it, is 
the pitiful fragments in which it lies broken. Every 
line that has traditionally divided men has been limned 
over with fire, sharpening the edges between all the old 
groupings and shooting off in every direction to create 
new ones, like the multiplying cracks in bent enamel. 
Japanese against Chinese, Russians against Japanese, 
British and Americans against Japanese, French against 
Germans and Germans against Jews; not only com- 
munists and socialists against economic conservatives 
but communists against socialists, and communists of 
six shades against one another; some Christians, even, 
using the word “Christian” with a hiss, turning it, as in 
the Crusades, into the tag of a sect and the watchword 
of a conquest; within Christianity, radicals repudiating 
liberals as liberals only yesterday repudiated the ortho- 
dox. Is there to be no end to this splintering? Has 
the whole world got to be ground into fine powder be- 
fore the unity that some of us thought we saw emerging 
can be born again? 


@F COURSE there are basic clashes of interest be- 
tween human groups. Japan and China cannot both 
own Manchuria. Industry cannot be run both for the 
profit of a few and the good of all. Man cannot live 
both for love and hate. One cannot both make Christ 
the “center of reference” for life and not make him so. 
Of course there are choices. But the new temper of 
the day exaggerates them out of all reason. It turns 
every contrast into a paradox and every difference into 
an enmity. Such a world is a mad world. A seg- 
mented, petty, cantankerous, homicidal world. The 
universe is against it. God, if I know him at all, is 
against it. 


IT IS true that at a few deep clefts I must take a 
stand—on one side or the other: but always with sor- 
row, with reluctant participation in an inescapable evil, 
never with cocksureness, never with the pride of group 
conceit and the lust of conquest; always with the hum- 
bling recollection that beneath all cleavages lies the 
Universal. “You look sidewise all the time,” said a 
student, criticizing my anxiety over social reconstruc- 
tion. “Why don’t you look up and down?” She meant 
that the Universe is deep and high—with unhurried 
time, unmeasured space, tranquility, permanence, dig- 
nity, beauty—and the God of that Universe what he 
has always been. If she meant also, as I fear she did, 
that God does not need our small concern for the state 
of the world, for its tragic suffering and loss, I think 
she is wrong. But I accept her directions if she will 
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accept mine. I think we need them both, as Jesus so 
notably had both. And in modern times Walt Whit- 
man. I know how imbedded Whitman is in the nine- 
teenth century and how much of him is the product 
of a pioneer age that has gone forever. Yet I believe 
our best causes, when the smoke has cleared away, will 
have shrunk into petty and futile brawls if, through 
them and in spite of them, their leaders have not kept 
that sense of universality, that utter identification with 
all of man and all of God that burned in Whitman: 


Walking the old hills of Judea with the beau- 
tiful gentle God by my side, 

Speeding through space, speeding through 
Heaven and the stars. . 

I visit the orchards of the spheres and look at 
the product, 

And look at quintillions ripened and look at 
quintillions green. . . . 

I understand the large hearts of heroes, 

The courage of present times and all times, 

How the skipper saw the crowded and rudder- 
less wreck of the steamship and Death chas- 
ing it up and down the storm. . 

How he saved the drifting company at last. . . . 

I am the man, I suffered, I was there. 

The disdain and calmness of martyrs, 

The mother of old, condemned for a witch, 
burnt with dry wood, her children gazing on, 

The hounded slave that flags in the race, 
leans by the fence, blowing, covered with 
sweat, 

The twinges that sting like needles his legs 
and neck, the murderous buckshot and the 


bullets, 
All these I feel or am. . 
a * cK oK * os + * ok 


Love like the light silently wrapping all, 

Nature’s amelioration blessing all, 

The blossoms, fruits of ages, orchards divine 
and certain, 

Forms objects, growths, humanities, to spirit- 
ual images ripening. 

Give me, O God, to sing that thought, 

Give me, give him or her I love, this quench- 
less faith 

In thy ensemble. 


TO ME, one who does not feel that imperious hunger 
for Oneness either has not yet grown up or has atrophied 
again. Amid the divided counsels of today, the narrow 
partisanship and poisonous enmiities, to be Christian is, 
for me, to feel that hunger. A Christian, it is true, 
will be caught in groupings and take sides because, 
being human, he cannot help himself, as Whitman was 
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American mind passed through in the war years.”—Dean 
Harold E. B. Speight, Swarthmore College. 
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caught in the Civil War; but like Whitman he will in 
his own spirit transcend every group smaller than the 
total human race. His permanent loyalty is to that, 
and at any point where that loyalty is crosscut by a 
smaller, the smaller must surrender. His loyalties are 
concentric circles—family, fraternity, college, commu- 
nity, country, humanity—in which every inner circle 
must give way to every outer circle. So I who am a 
protagonist for foreign missions yet know there is no 
such thing as “foreign” missions. There is only the 
World Church: only the fellowship of men and women 
who have to act on a world scale because there is no 
other scale; who with Whitman—and with Jesus— 
are compelled to cry out, “I am the man, I suffered, I 
was there!” That is the charter of “foreign missions.” 
It will never be revoked so long as there is an atom of 
God in man. 
« 


Student Inflow 


The nation-wide census of foreign students in the 
U. S. A. shows a total of 7,720, compared with 8,220 
last year. Of this total 1,225 are women, representing 
75 different countries. 

Japan is represented by 1,526, China with 1,101. The 
registration from Latin America is 1,000, in which 
Puerto Rico leads with 228. One hundred ten coun- 
tries are represented by students in U. S. A. this year. 

The most popular courses of study for these guest 
students are engineering, medicine, and education. Five 
hundred forty-eight foreign students are enrolled in the 
University of California; Columbia has 446; New 
York University, 349; University of Washington, 217; 
University of Michigan, 191, and University of Illinois, 
159. 

These statistics are compiled by The Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students. A copy 
of the complete census showing number and distribution 
of foreign students by countries, states, and colleges is 
available upon request to The Friendly Relations Com- 
mittee, Room 604, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

_ 
Tours of Merit 


(Necessarily an incomplete list) 


Interracial Study Tour to the Soviet Union. July 3-Sep- 
tember 4. Leader, Paul E. Baker, former Professor of Reli- 
gion, Fisk University. Members of several races will compose 
the group. Cost, $489. The Open Road, 56 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Young America. Italy, Germany, Russia, visiting student 
centers, work camps, universities. Academic credit for papers 
on youth movements. National Student Federation, 218 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Seminar in the Soviet Union. Sailing S. S. Paris on June 
30, directed by Francis A. Henson, economist; 20 days in the 
Soviet Union; minimum cost, $375. The Seminar plans to 
prepare a “Collective Portrait of a Collectivist Society.” Write 
Friendship Tours, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Seminar in Mexico. July 10-July 30. Ninth Annual Session. 
Round table discussion with Mexican leaders in art, history, 
economic and social problems. Hubert C. Herring, 112 East 
19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Student contributions to this 


department are urgently invited 


To THE Epitors: 

No one who knows present-day conditions on the so- 
called mission fields can fail to agree with the main 
thesis of the article “What! Me a Missionary?” by 
Vernon A. Nash appearing in the March INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. But why write so disparagingly of the S. V. M. 
and the method of enlistment used or of the types of 
missionaries sent out in the past? As a matter of fact 
many of the older missionaries are demonstrating in 
life and work what the missionary of the future must 
be like, for it is through them that many of the amaz- 
ing changes we are witnessing have been brought about ; 
it is because of their work that Christian nationals “are 
being given an increasingly dominant voice in recruit- 
ing” further missionaries. 

And what new qualities of heart and mind does Mr. 
Nash demand in the new missionary that were not 
asked of the missionary of an earlier day? The essen- 
tial qualifications have not changed. But human nature 
has not changed either, and the suggested method of 
“drafting” “conscripts” instead of appointing volun- 
teers will not prevent the boards from making choices 
as bad as some that they have made in the past. 

The point to be stressed is that missionaries will be 
required for many years to come; that they will have to 
be persons trained to carry on where the older mis- 
sionaries will leave off. They will be needed to serve 
as advisers and helpers and friends, rather than as 
leaders, and they will need “force of character and a 
passionate sense of mission quite the equivalent of those 
which took pioneer missionaries to the ends of the 
earth.” Tu. C. SEYBOLD. 

University of Chicago. 


Alumni Danger 
To THE Epirors: 

| have read with interest the letter of R. J. Herberts, 
Oberlin °22, in the February INTERCOLLEGIAN and 
would like to make a few comments. 

The suggestion to continue the fellowship of Y. M. 
C. A. cabinet men in an alumni organization is a good 
one. Two things, however, are of prime importance: 
(1) This alumni group should maintain a policy of 
“hands off” in regard to the administration of the col- 
lege Y. M. C. A. from which its members graduated, 
and (2) it should have a positive purpose of its own, 
distinct from that of the college Y. M. C, A., designed 
to meet the issues of our social order in a Christian 
Way. 

Referring to the first point, we can all remember how 
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we once hated to have the alumni meddle in the admin- 
istration of the college. The present state of college 
athletics is largely due to the harmful but well-meaning 
actions of some sentimental old timers who hated to see 
the time-honored traditions of the schou. changed. We 
Christian Association alumni are just as well-meaning 
and just as ignorant of the ever-changing college atmos- 
phere. If we are to be of any help to students we 
must be doing something ourselves that will compel 
their admiration and make them want our help. 

And this leads to a discussion of my second point. 
Our student friends on many campuses are facing the 
perplexities of student life in a thoughtfully Christian 
way. Can we graduates say that we are facing in an 
equally thoughtful and Christian way the social and 
economic crises that confront the social order we live 
in? The battle has many fronts and we must face them 
all, at least intellectually. There is the elemental ques- 
tion of soul force vs. brute strength, in all of its mani- 
festations; there is the very real question of civil lib- 
erties; there is the eternal struggle between those who 
produce goods and those who make the profits. How 
can we face these issues with a positive Christian pro- 
gram? 

I think we have come to realize that the best way to 
save souls (or open the way to the Good Life for peo- 
ple) is to save the social order. To do this we must 
study, think, and take a stand for the best we have 
found. This often requires nerve and poise, and this 
we can get, if we will, from our Christian fellowship. 

There are, no doubt, numerous small groups of 
alumni endeavoring to meet these questions coura- 
geously. I am a member of one such group, composed 
of ex-presidents of the student Y. M. C. A., some 
ex-cabinet men, and some ex-members of the student 
Y. W. C. A. The vocational lines represented are as 
follows: a rural doctor, two public school-teachers, a 
mechanical engineer, a college professor, two graduate 
college students, an airport traffic manager, and two 
Socialist organizers (unemployed). Only a few of 
us are ever able to get together at one time, but the 
spark that unites us all is a circulating letter, to which 
each contributes his troubles, his pleasures, and his 
latest philosophy. 

I can think of nothing finer than to hold together 
this fellowship and use its potential energies on a world- 
wide scale, whether it be in engineering, social work, 
education, politics, or whatever, towards what we have 
found to be the biggest thing in life—applying the prin- 
ciples of Jesus to all human relationships. 


Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Way, JR 
Stanford, ’31. 
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Contemporary 


American 
Literature 


and Religion 
By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


Rare is that book which gives a changed outlook 
on life. Prof. Luccock strips modern writers of 
externalities and reveals their spiritual signifi- 
cance. In this book you delve beneath mere 
content to the meaning and significance of Sin- 
clair Lewis, Aldous Huxley, James Joyce, D. H. 
Lawrence, Dorothy Parker and 100 other con- 
temporary authors. 

A book that is incisive, authoritative, and epi- 
grammatic. An instance: “We can learn more 
of the sickness of soul of New York City from 
Michael Gold’s ‘Jews Without Money’ than 
from all the reports of the Federation of 
Churches published in the last thirty years.” 


A book that plumbs the spirituality of your to- 
day. 310 pages, $2.00. Order from your own 
bookseller, or 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 











**JT IS the man of faith who has that 


wreckage and in confessed defeat.” 


From The Witness With Power 


By DR. CLARENCE A. BARBOUR 


One of Sixteen Addresses Included in 


| HAVE PREACHED 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


which will carry him through to 
the end, when others go down in 


President of Brown University 


SERMONS 


TO 


Edited by Sidney A. Weston 
Price, $1.00 


19 S. La Salle Street 


The Pilgrim Press Chicago, Ill. 
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The Wayfarer 








For “Balanced Rations” for summer reading I rec- 
ommend that you stock your library with at least one 
book in the following list: 


Wuat Is HAppENING IN AMERICA. Stuart Chase’s 
Economy of Abundance or Norman Thomas’ The 
Choice Before Us might well be read in connection 
with President Roosevelt's On Our HW ay. 

Tue Drirt Towarp War. Try your mind on Arms 
and the Men, reprinted from Fortune (big business 
man’s magazine). 

Russia. Inform yourself about this greatest social 
experiment of history; read Sherwood Eddy’s Russia 
Today; if you would understand communism read 
Sidney Hook’s Karl Marx, and G. D. H. Cole’s What 
Marx Really Meant. 


Tue Best THoucnt 1N REwicion. First of all I 
recommend your making an intensive study of one of 
the gospels—really study it. Collaterally read Van 
Dusen’s A Plain Man Seeks for God and The Christian 
Message for the World Today. 

PoETRY—any good anthology. 


If some of the titles that I have mentioned are not 
in your book shop I'll be glad to do your marketing. 


This authentic but anonymous letter from a student 
at an eastern university has just reached me: “When 
I entered the university last fall I was as militaristic 
as a person could well be . . but 1 have changed my 
views completely. Just becouse Baron Von Richtofen 
shot my father down [in a World War air battle] that 
is no reason, I now believe, for my committing murder, 
even if legalized by another war. I feel that I owe it 
to my father to work against the thing that brought 
his doom.~ I feel it my duty to pay the debts he made 
by doing everything in my power to prevent another 
war. I resist war because it has brought tragedy to 
my life and to millions of others and because there is 
not enough room in this world for both Christianity 
and war.” 


Gertrude Rutherford, __— is to leave the 
National Committee of the Canadian Student Chris- 
tian Movement for a teaching position in Toronto. Her 
leadership has been marked by a truly rare combina- 
tion of intellectual clarity, sound sense and rollicking 
good humor. I hope the Canadians have a policy—or 
adopt one 
U. S.-wards. 





of sending local professors on missions 


& 

The report has come that after some months of un- 
certainty due to financial difficulties, it has at last been 
found possible for Orrin Magill to remain in China 
where he is working with the National Committee of 
the Student Y. M. C. A. He will be remembered as a 
former national secretary for the South. 
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John Lang, enterprising Fresident of the N. S. F. A. 
(National Student Federation of America), tells me 
that a merger with I. S. S. (International Student Serv- 
ice) is practically assured. This is good news; it is in 
fact a consummation long desired by many who have 
wished to see I. S. S. domesticated in American stu- 
dent life and the N. S. F. A. actively international. 

e 

This union is especially interesting to an old-timer 
who can remember the early “twenties” when I. S. S. 
was initiated by the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion as European Student Relief and when the N. S. 
fF. A. was organized in a conference at Princeton con- 
ducted by the Christian Association Movement! 


It is well to be reminded occasionally that all the 
sreat services in the world are not those most pub- 
licised; Rufus Jones in presenting the Bok $10,000 
Award to Dr. Lucy Wilson, a teacher who in fifty 
years has taught over 50,000 pupils, spoke of her as 
representative of the multitudes of persons “unheralded 
and out of sight” who have been builders of character. 
Who among us cannot add to that list? 

. 

Il’anted, by a Tennessee folk school which is making 
a pioneer effort toward a new kind of education for 
industrial workers and farmers: victrola records and 
good books. The school victrola requires records—sym- 
phonies, operas, folk songs, instrumental music. The 
school library needs good books of all kinds, especially 
novels with a labor theme. Send (if possible, charges 
paid) to: The Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, 
Tenn. 

a 


The same school is appealing for volunteer helpers, 
grads or undergrads, who will pay their own way 
($4 weekly) while helping this summer to build a 
much needed school building: “The only remuneration 
we can promise is the experience of working in a thor- 
oughly interesting mountain community, good fellow- 
ship, and participation in a significant social adventure.” 

* 

To any of my friends who would care to spend the 
summer in first-hand sociological discovery I recom- 
mend J Went to Pitt College, written by a Smith gradu- 
ate after a summer spent in a mining town, living in a 
miner’s family. 


To those, employed or unemployed, who go out this 
summer to gain experience in the high endeavor of 
Christian living, personally abundant, ethically creative, 
I give this verse by E. K. Biddle: 

Let crowded city pavements be your school, 
Your text, the varied faces that you see, 
An understanding heart and mind, your tool, 
The art of human kindness your degree. 


THE WAYFARER. 


MAY-JUNE, 1934 
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DO YOU KNOW 


That one out of every six marriages in the United 
States ends in divorce? 


That if $100 were divided among 100 people ac- 
cording to the present distribution of money, one 
person would have $59 and 76 of the 100 people 
would have only 7c each? 
That the birth rate on the farm is increasing 3%, 
and decreasing in the metropolis 11%? 
| 


That where your grandfather walked 3 miles to 
work, you can go 100 miles today in the same time? 
That every child born in New Jersey has $127.47 
per year spent on his elementary public school 
education, but only $32.25 is spent in Alabama 
for the same purpose? 








These and many other important facts are given in 


| Youth Inspects the New World 
Hl BY 

1 Roy SORENSON Haro_p HayDON 
RICHARD O. NIEHOFF 

| (With an introduction by Professor W. F. Ogburn) 
A graphic account of major trends in American life. 
Clear analysis and interpretation of problems and pros- 
pects in The Modern City, Making a Living, Keeping 
Healthy, Getting an Education, Using Leisure, Govern- 
ing Ourselves, Being Good Neighbors, Making a Bet- 
ter World. 


64 pages 35 illustrations 75 cents 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
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you are the type 





lf you dislike a typically 
commercial hotel... and 
wish to avoid the hustle, 
bustle and noise of New 
York, you will be de- 
lighted with The Hotel 
Shelton... An interesting 
atmosphere ... an_ ideal 








location and moderate 
rates... area fewot The 
Shelton features. 


J a) 


Daily rates from $2.50 a day 
Monthly rates from $45.00 


HOTEL SHELTON 


Lexington Ave. at 49th Street, New York 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LITERATURE AND RELI- 
cion. By Halford E. Luccock. Willett, Clark & 
Company. $2.00. 


When one is tempted to think that Americans are being bent 
in dull conformity to an artificial pattern the name of Halford 
Luccock comes to one’s mind. The thought is followed by a 
huckle. Then one thanks God and takes courage. The truth 
is that no one could be as harmless as Luccock looks. And his 
soft and gentle voice perfects the illusion. You are entirely un- 
prepared for the sparkling wit and the cutting irony which drop 
from the point of his pen. And the steel which is under the 
plush of his gentle voice is like the sudden burst of a storm on 
a cloudless day. He hates with a kind of ethical ferocity. He 
hates things which deserve to be hated. And he loves things 
which deserve to be loved. And if his judgment is not quite 
impeccable his heart is always nobly on the side of the angels. 
In this volume Childe Roland to the dark tower comes and a 
great blast he blows. 

I for one am filled with a deep and trembling awe as I think 
of the courage possessed by any man who actually compassed 
the feat of reading all the books from which Professor Luccock 
quotes in this volume of stinging and effective appraisal. One 
feels that after he has passed through all the circles of the 
literary inferno represented by these dramas and novels and 
poems, Dr. Luccock would almost have the right to call Dante 
a “piker.” But without hesitation and with complete gallantry 
our author has made the journey through such disillusionment 
as congeals the heart and through such bestial sensuality as 
almost makes the very thought of the reality of the spiritual 
life seem an impertinence. If there is a touch of uncritical 
sentimentality in the book it is found in the eager fashion in 
which we are told again and again that men’s most bitter dis- 
illusionment and their ugliest vulgarity are somehow related to 
a fierce disappointment with a world which has so cruelly given 
the lie to their noblest insights and their loveliest dreams. 
There is no doubt a good deal to this. But Dr. Luccock carries 
it a bit too far. After all there is a difference between a dis- 
appointed angel and a fallen angel even when one is speak- 
ing of the devil. 

As a revelation of the bitter and baffled unrest, of the grim 
and despairing disillusionment with things as they are in the 
United States, it would be difficult to find a book more bluntly 
and brilliantly honest, more furiously vivid. If the John Brown 
of Harpers Ferry had turned man of letters and had taken the 
whole array of social diseases of this country as his theme, 
and had read with patient and cataloguing energy every book 
putting the whole story into speech flaring with lightning and 
echoing with resounding thunder, he might have written such 
a book as this. If some master of “moral physic” were pre- 
scribing to a man whose sensitiveness was all covered over by 
the tatty degeneration of a great complacency, he could hardly 
find better “bitters” for that disease than this volume by Dr. 
Luccock. When a major operation is needed there is no gain in 
denying that it is a major operation. In this case the surgeon 
stands in the operating room. His instruments are sharp. His 
hands are skilful. And he does his work with the unhesitating 
assurance of one who knows how much is at stake when you 
set about removing malignant growths. 

It is a phenomenon of first-class importance that such a book 
should have been written by a theological professor. Did any- 
one speak of a professor of theology as a figure dignified and 
urbane, remote from the actual stresses and strains of life, 
whose chill and shining sentences have the distant and far-off 
beauty of a sunrise on a snow-capped mountain? Obviously 
such a description must be changed. The author of this book 

could give points to a criminal detective. If a word is coined 
in the underworld you suspect that he knows the word and 
its meaning within a week. The world-weary and cynical 
reader will fall upon this book and read it with a kind of 
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shocked and fascinated surprise. Professor Luccock beats the 
cynics at their own game. If the new day is to be brought in 
by corrosive paradoxes and the kingdom of heaven is to be 
taken by the force of cutting epigrams, Halford Luccock will 
have a share in the process. This book can not be silenced, 
It has a right to be heard. It will be heard. And it will be 
profoundly influential. 

When this book has been read there remain other tasks for 
other hands. There is a criticism based upon a profound knowl- 
edge of the use of the critical faculty from the days of Aris- 
totle’s Poetics, through the days of Longinus’ treatise on the 
Sublime, and the great critical writing until our own time; and 
based upon those permanent standards which critical humanism 
has set forth, this criticism represents another task. And 
that task be it said is quite in harmony with the most under- 
standing social analysis and the noblest passion for a society 
of good will. This book, however, is like the terrific sword 
thrusts of one of the eighth century prophets. If the readers 
are as sure of fellowship with a God of ethical passion as this 
book will make them sure of the ethical and social tragedies of 
this republic, a fire will have been kindled by a professor in a 
New England university which it will be difficult to put out. 

Lynn Haroip Hovucu. 


Drew. 
CuristiAN Mass MoveMENTs IN INDIA. A Study 
with Recommendations. By J. Waskom Pickett, 
with a Foreword by John R. Mott. Abingdon 


Press. $2.00. 


One of the most significant movements in recent Christian 
history is surveyed in this volume by Dr. Pickett who under- 
took the study at the behest of The National Christian Council 
of India. The author enjoyed the codperation of the various 
Provincial Christian Councils and of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research of New York. The survey was limited to 
five areas including work in five language areas—Telugu, 
Tamil, Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi, though quite considerable 
supplementary material was made available by interested mis- 
sionaries. In spite of the limitations, it reflects careful re- 
search work and is brought to a head by a fine summary of 
conclusions and recommendations. 

One is familiar with the criticisms often leveled at mass 
movements that many people are swept into the Church from 
ulterior motives, with no sincere appreciation of the meaning 
of the step taken. The opprobrious label “rice-Christians” has 
often been applied to some of these groups. The study now 
made available to us is based on first-hand investigation of the 
background of the mass movement Christians, as well as of the 
social, economic and cultural changes that have taken place. 
There have been disappointments. That however is not unique. 
In the main the results are an encouraging vindication of these 
movements. The disappointments have been due largely to the 
inadequate pastoral care of those who have come into the 
Christian Church on the crest of these great waves. Comparing 
the conditions of the Christian communities with those of their 
fellow caste people, they exhibit habits of cleanliness and de- 
cency as well as moral development that mark them off as 
distinctively better. In many cases they are even superior in 
culture and refinement to other communities that have looked 
down on them as “depressed classes.” Many of them are de- 
veloping the sense of responsibility for their own churches and 
schools and among them a worthy Christian leadership is slowly 
emerging. 

The caste system is an evidence that the Indian people are 
accustomed to acting socially. The mass movement thus runs 
true to their psychology. It is a protection against social dis- 
location which in India always constitutes a menace to reli- 
gion and morals. In preserving the Indian social consciousness 
it serves as a barrier against the tendency to denationalize the 
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people. On the other hand there are certain perils that are 
inherent. There is a real danger that caste distinctions will 
persist even after the groups become Christian, and caste spirit 
has in fact been difficult to eradicate. It was almost inevitable 
that some individuals should join in a group movement with 
insufficient personal understanding, and these retard the spirit- 
ual growth of the community. The key to the major problems 
connected with mass movements is more adequate provision for 
trained Christian leadership. That is necessarily a slow educa- 
tional process, but already there are indications of encouraging 
growth in that direction. The missionary needs to exercise care 
and discretion, for his policy may prove to be either a source 
of strength or difficulty to the Indian church which will be 
permanently concerned with these mass movement converts. 


A. STEWART WoopBURNE. 


Gop aT Work: A Study of the Supernatural. By 
William Adams Brown. Scribner. $2.50. 


Among the remarkable men of our generation in the religious 
field is William Adams Brown. After a distinguished career as 
teacher, author, theologian, he retired several years ago as pro- 
fessor at the Union Theological Seminary and is now the living 
embodiment of Cicero’s ideal older man in de senectitude. In 
recent years he published an excellent symposium of devotions 
for the Quiet, Hour; then in rapid succession have followed his 
volumes, The Life of Prayer in a World of Science; Beliefs 
That Matter; Pathways to Certainty, and now, God at Work; 
A Study of the Supernatural. 


Without any bid for sympathy from those who take a frankly 
secular or humanistic view of life, declaring that religion stands 
or falls with the supernatural, he calmly faces those who would 
howl, Superstition! or, Fundamentalist! The equal in scholar- 
ship of any of the living liberals in this country, the East, or 
Europe, fully sympathetic with the modern scientific point of 
view, Dr. Brown rests a rational faith on the adequacy of God 
to work and to work now in a miraculous fashion in the midst 
of a rather pagan age. He dwells not only upon the belief in 
the supernatural but on our present experience of it. 


The goal of the spiritual quest is not so much discovery of 
God as it is response to Him. “Religion is love. To be re- 
ligious is to fall in love with that which is most excellent—a 
love possible only because the loved object has taken the initia- 
tive. Religion, I repeat, is response. It is man’s answer to 
God’s approach.....The saint is simply the man who takes his 
life seriously and is willing to be satisfied with nothing less than 
the best.” : 

Dr. Brown gives a chapter to a study of the contrast between 
the supernatural and nature; this he follows with a richly illus- 
trated chapter dealing with the supernatural in human life. In 
a section entitled “The Fourfold Root of the Miracle Faith” he 
enumerates the capacity for wonder, the consciousness of en- 
lightenment, the experience of reinforcement, and the longing 
for certainty. In the third part of the book, entitled “What 
Faith Finds in God,” Dr. Brown gives a cogent description of 
spiritual assets which might well appeal not only to the re- 
ligious but to any serious-minded person, however secular his 
point of view might be. Under the sub-title “Where Contem- 
porary Philosophy Is Rediscovering the Miraculous” the writer 
states why nature alone is not enough and why religion cannot 
dispense with miracle. One of the most satisfying chapters in 
the whole book is the one entitled, “What the Life of Faith Is 
Like.” 

In a period where, both within and without academic circles, 
secularism and materialism have tended to identify the super- 
natural with either fundamentalist prejudice or sheer supersti- 
tion, this positive and constructive work has a definite place. 
This reviewer hopes that thousands of ministers and students 
and other men and women, mystified by the swirl of relativity 
and popularized science, may here find the essentials of old- 
time religion, shorn of its irrelevancies and positively stated for 
the new day. GEORGE STEWART. 


MAY-JUNE, 1934 


A Wortp Tuat Cannot Be SHAKEN. 
Fremont Tittle. Harper. $1.50. 


After thoroughly enjoying this little book one can easily un- 
derstand why Dr. Tittle has more students going to hear him 
at his church in Evanston than perhaps any other minister in 
the country; more students I mean who go not because they 
have to but because they want to. 


Part of the charm is the forthrightness. Without the usual 
yes-buts he tells you what is absurd about “the selfish competi- 
tive war-making social order,” the Chicago Tribune (which 
honors him by apoplectically attacking him) and “the Insull 
Empire.” But he is not in the least frantic or sentimental. He 
combines historical perspective with social passion and personal 
depth. 


“To me a sermon is like going before a parent to be spanked, 
or before a rally-leader to be emotionally worked up.” Is not 
this a rather typical campus notion? If students holding this 
idea will follow Dr. Tittle into economics, the interplay of na- 
tions, the relation between the religion of Jesus and a new social 
order, and the discipline of achieving mental balance, they may 
recognize that Christianity is something other than an all-day 
Sunday sucker. ALLAN A. HUNTER. 


By Ernest 


Vita Controt. By Lynn Harold Hough. Abingdon 
Press. $2.00. 


“The task of the comprehensive scholar is clear. He is to 
live where the departments meet. He is to effect a synthesis of 
the return from all the varied fields. He is to become capable 
of organic thinking, using materials which come from the 
widest ranges of territory.” The author of these lines and of the 
book from which they are taken is himself Professor of Com- 
prehensive Scholarship at Drew University. One can under- 
stand such a unique appointment as in essay after essay in the 
present volume he finds himself fascinated, sometimes startled 
as this agile, disciplined, shuttle of a mind darts back and forth 
across history from Protagoras to Irving Babbitt, from Homer 
to Joseph Wood Krutch and Walter Lippman to weave its 
synthesis of meaning and faith with amazing confidence. The 
essays on humanism ancient and modern will be particularly 
appreciated in circles where neither the pressure of the present 
crisis nor the up-thrust of a passionate new-faith have yet 
toppled those who on tip-toe view the hope of the world in a 
mirror. The wealth of literary, historical, philosophical ref- 
erences and quotations make the volume especially valuable 
for those who write or speak to students and for students them- 
selves. But the chief value and joy of the book is for its in- 
sight into the rugged mind and winsome spirit of the author. 

A. R. E. 
a 


CuRIst AND HuMAN SuFFerinc. By E. Stanley Jones. 
Abingdon Press. $1.00. 


Freshness characterizes this treatment of the ancient, ever- 
new problem of human suffering. The author writes not as a 
philosopher but out of his experiences with the clinic of souls 
which he has conducted in his round-table discussions in many 
parts of the world and among different races. His style is non- 
technical and popular. The attitudes he describes he has him- 
self found in real persons in India, China, America, North and 
South, and elsewhere. Yet, echoes of old religions and philoso- 
phies are here, as well as familiar postures of modern secular- 
ism. The Christian solution portrayed passes beyond the con- 
ventional expectation that Christians will somehow be spared 
the problem; also beyond the helpless attitude of resignation 
to suffering as the will of God. It is rather a direct grappling 
with the conditions of suffering and their transmutation through 
life and action into the “gold of character” and of the “pur- 
poses of the Kingdom of God.” It is the way of the cross 
which “faces all the facts, dodges nothing, uses everything, and 
shows itself as victorious vitality.” Mr. Jones shows this way 
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at work in the gospels, among the early Christians, and through 
numberless instances in the Oriental and Occidental living of 
our own day. His cases are vivid and interesting. For some 
temperaments Mr. Jones’ way of putting things is too popular 
and intellectually undisciplined, but even such readers will find 
his book suggestive for living amid the stresses of our time. 
CLARENCE H. HAMILTON. 


Jesus THE UNKNowN. 
Scribner. $2.75 


By Dimitrie S. Merejkowski. 


I can well imagine mystically minded students with little in- 
terest in historical criticism being interested in this work by 
Merejkowski. I cannot imagine students who are concerned 
with the terrible complexities of modern life and anxious to 
bring the resources of religion to bear spending time going over 
its pages. The author is a “Russian Exile” who has a simple 
faith and wants the world to share it with him. To my way 
of thinking he puts up many straw men and knocks them down, 
but misses the contribution Jesus can make to real men in their 
deep hungers FREDERICK B. IGLER. 


THe GARDEN OF THE 


llfred 4 1. Knopf. 


PropuHet. By Kahlil Gibran. 
$2.50. 


WI ether one has come to know Kahlil Gibran through the 
Prophet or other of his earlier works, or even if one is meeting 
um for the first time in The Garden of the Prophet the mind 
will dash with irrepressible avidity (even ahead of the printed 
lines) with Almustafa as he returns from the city of Orphalese 
to the isle of his birth. A fragment from the author’s own 
words will be sufficient to whet the aesthetic and intellectual 


appetite: “The distance between you and your neighbor unbe- 


friended is indeed greater than that which lies between you and 


your beloved who dwells beyond seven lands and seven seas.” 








VIRILE BOOKS 


*7-¢ 


VITAL CONTROL 


By LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 
Dean of Drew Theological Seminary 
@ “One marvels at the breadth and depth of the reading of 
this preacher-professor—poetry, contemporary literature, biog- 
raphy, psychology, history, modern science, esthetics, besides 
theology and religion. No other American preacher, at least, 
has risen to the heights nor visioned the breadth of the criti- 
cism of life and letters as has Lynn Harold Hough. In the 
felicity and charm of his diction he has few equals.”"—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 
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In this book Gibran brings a note of encouragement and edi 
fication to those who are torn by the disturbances in our present 
social structure; and to those who in their moments of quief 
retirement would contemplate the great timeless elements of ex4 
istence he brings delicate and delightful offerings out of a 
repository of profound insights and vivid imagery. 
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answered, and soon. 
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